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An Expression of Progress 


U.L.C. A. Executive Board Provides More Commodious Quarters 
for Church Offices and Activities 


Necotiations for the purchase of the J. Pierpont Morgan home as a 
national headquarters for the United Lutheran Church in America and 
allied Lutheran interests have proceeded to the point of the signing of the 
purchase contract and transfer of the binder, leaving only the usual details 
to be worked out for the completion of the transaction. Representing the 

United Lutheran Church in America, the contract was signed September 
10, 1943, on authorization of the Executive Board by the president, the Rev. 
Dr! Frederick H. Knubel, and the secretary, the Rev. Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, at the offices in the Lutheran Church House, 39 East 35th Street. 

Others present at the signing of the contract were Mr. Christopher 
Steinkamp, attorney for the United Lutheran Church, and Mr. Edmund 
Wagner, real estate consultant. 


The Executive Board's Special Meeting 


Under date of August 31, following a conference with the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Executive Board held at the request of President Knubel, the 
Executive Board met in special session to give consideration to the purchase 
of the Morgan home. Resolutions authorizing the president and secretary 
to represent the Church in the transaction of purchase were unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Board. Thirteen of the fifteen members of the 
Board were present. 


An Interview with Secretary Dr. Greever 


Under date of September 13 the editor of THz LuTHERAN interviewed 
Secretary Dr. Greever in his office in New York in order to obtain from 
him information concerning the motives and character of this transaction. 
In the course of the interview it was learned that the need of more space 
has been felt in the Church House at 39 East 35th Street, New York, for 
two years and more. Especially have the Boards of American Missions, of 
Social Missions, and the National Lutheran Council been handicapped in 
carrying on their work by the lack of space. It is, of course, a great satis- 
faction to those who are concerned with the welfare and progress of the 
United Lutheran Church in America that its services have grown in volume. 
Such growth is the mark of progress. 


So much did this need for better accommodations press upon those 
concerned with the welfare of the Church that Dr. Greever, a part of 
whose official duties is oversight of the Church House, engaged in a quiet 
but widespread search for a more commodious church house. In these 
investigations enlargement of the present building, acquiring an adjoining 
property, and locating a larger building were each given consideration. 
None of these inquiries yielded results entitled to serious consideration. 

Recently information reached Secretary Greever that the family home 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, which is located at 37th Street and Madison 
Avenue, could be bought. Examination of the building indicated that the 
arrangement of its rooms is such as to make its transformation into the 
service of the Church’s officers, boards, and agencies possible with little 
more than a change in the Purichings, Not only is the amount of floor 
space adequate for present needs and purposes, but the arrangement of the 


- rooms is such as to require little more than subdivisions. In the course of . 


the negotiations with the representatives of the Morgan estate it was found 
that the possession of this property by the United Lutheran Church was 
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thirty documents in psychology and 


President Erland Nelson 


College elected Dr. Erland Nelson pres- i 
ident of the college to succeed Dr. R. G. q 
Schulz. Dr. Nelson has been professor | 
of psychology and education at New- | 
berry College, Newberry, South Caro- | 
lina, since 1936. 4 

Dr, Nelson arrived in Carthage Au- | 
gust 30 to confer with the trustees 
when they met and was elected at the | 
morning session. He returned to South | 
Carolina Tuesday evening to make ar- | 
rangements to move to Carthage. New- | 
berry has a naval unit and it will be | 
necessary for him to secure a succes- | 
sor before he can leave. 

He comes to Carthage with a wealth 
of experience in the educational field. | 
He received his Bachelor degree from | 
Penn State College in Nebraska, and | 
took his Master’s degree from the Uni- | 
versity of Nebraska. He then studied 
extensively at the Universities of Chi- 
cago and Minnesota, returning to the 
University of Nebraska to receive his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. He has 
served as superintendent of various 
high schools in Nebraska and was pres-— 
ident of Dana College, Blair, Nebr., 
until 1936, when he accepted his pres- 
ent position at Newberry. 

Dr. Nelson is the author of a book! 
on religious education, A Workman 
Unashamed, and has published over 


educational journals. He is president 
of the Lutheran Brotherhood of South 
Carolina, is a former president of the 
National Lutheran Conference, and was” 
a member of the National Luthera a 


of Lutheran seminars at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago and Minnesota. 
He i is a native of Nebraska. His wig 


Carthage. 
college as a Shane and Erland wi 1 
be a high school senior. — A ; 
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The Basic Pair 


A GooD many criticisms have been aimed at the characteristics of 
Lutherans and their doctrines. They have been called slow, inhospitable, 
reactionary, improvident, and stingy. To some extent at some times and 
in some places, some of these criticisms are somewhat true. 

Noticeable to observers in Lutheran nations and communities in 
Europe was the seeming indifference to the church’s activities. In the 
Scandinavian countries parishes often numbered thousands of baptized 
and confirmed members, as much as ninety-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion, but there were comparatively few buildings and what we North 
American Lutherans would call a parish program had very few items. 

When a Danish bishop primate was asked some years ago to account 
for the productive loyalty of the Danish people to the Gospel of Christ, 
he quite confidently ascribed it to the familiarity of the people with the 
Bible and the Catechism. When the plea of sectarianism was proposed 
as the explanation of the absence of instruction in religion in the public 
schools in the United States, he confessed his inability to find denomina- 
tional bias in Holy Scripture and in Luther’s Catechism. The use of the 
Bible as a source book for education in religion seemed to him beyond 
the realm of discussion, let alone of objection. 

Recently the deep attachment to Scriptural truth as it has hermented 
especially the Scandinavian folk has been demonstrated by resistance to 
unchristian principles—even to the offering of life. The secret of Nor- 
way’s and Denmark’s attitude to National Socialism lies in the confidence 
of the people in their safety with God. They have the basic revelation, 
the Bible, and a handbook of doctrine. They know Whom they have 
believed and they trust Him. 

_ Since the Christian way of life has proven its superiority, certainly 
the Bible should be made a source book of instruction in the schools 
that the youth attend. In the formative days of the American republic, 
the Scripture was so used. 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE REWS 


Bingo battle 


A HEAD-ON collision between 
bingo-playing Roman Catholic 
churches and the city manager of 
Cincinnati, Colonel Sherrill, is pro- 
viding excitement in the Ohio city, 
reports John M. Versteeg in the 
Christian Century. 

Colonel Sherrill has cited a Ro- 
man Catholic priest for promoting 
bingo on a big 
scale, and has 
been accused of 
, persecuting 


onel says: 
law violators look 
alike to me, 
whether they be 
Catholic or Protestant, rich or poor, 
and you can fire me if you wish.” 
Archbishop McNicholas refers to 
bingo as “a harmless game of 
chance.” He criticizes “zealots who 
know little about total morality.” He 
has called upon Catholics to “inform 
themselves about candidates” for the 
city council, in view of the autumn 
elections. 


After Norway—Denmark? 


A cHuRcH battle between Hitler 
and the Lutheran leaders of Den- 
mark may be expected if Nazi op- 
pression continues. Archbishop 
Eidem of Sweden said on returning 
from a recent visit to Denmark that 
“the Danish church will stand as 
strong and as unbroken as the Nor- 
wegian church.” 

Early this year the Nazi author- 
ities asked Bishop Fuglsang Dam- 
gaard of Copenhagen to request 
clergymen of the city to cease pub- 
lic prayer for the Norwegians. The 
bishop refused. 

The former Danish Minister for 
Church Affairs, Vilhelm Fibiger, has 
recently been arrested, as well as Dr. 
Hal Koch, professor of theology at 
the University of Copenhagen, and 
_the Rey. Kaj Munk, most outspoken 
of Denmark’s anti-Nazi clergymen. 

Dr. Koch is chairman of the Dan- 
ish Co-operative Youth Movement, a 
federation of about 300,000 young 
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Danes. He is regarded as the leader 
of the spiritual opposition through- 
out Denmark. 

Kaj Munk was arrested for writ- 
ing to the present Minister for 
Church Affairs that he intended to 
disobey a circular letter sent to Dan- 
ish clergymen regarding their atti- 
tude to Norwegian conditions. Said 
Pastor Munk: ‘Danish clergymen 


still take oaths on the Bible, but not. 


yet to the Foreign Secretary... . I 
feel bound to my Norwegian broth- 
ers both because they are Norwe- 


gians and because they are brothers — 


in faith... . It is better to damage 
Denmark with regard to Germany 
than with regard to Jesus.” 


Methodists move less 

In the Wisconsin Conference of 
the Methodist Church only six min- 
isters were moved when the annual 
changes were announced. There are 
149 pastorates in the conference. 

Gone are the days when approx- 
imately a third of the clergymen in a 
Methodist conference packed up 
each year. Says the Christian Ad- 
vocate, Methodist weekly, “There is 
a growing conviction among many 
Methodists that the length of the 
average pastor’s stay should be ex- 
tended. . ... In general it may be said 
that the longer pastorate works to- 
ward a cumulative result that can- 
not be obtained in a short time. 

“Men who have ministered to one 
congregation through six, eight, ten, 
or more years, testify to the fact that 
they are able to get results in the 
later years which they could not at- 
tempt in the earlier years of their 
pastorates.” 


For and against Jewish state 


Tue American Council for Judaism 
does not want a national Jewish state 
established in Palestine. Prominent 
members of the council say that 
Jews driven out of European coun- 
tries should be allowed eventually 
to return to their homes “under con- 
ditions which will enable them to 
live as free, upstanding individuals.” 

Some Jews can well be settled in 


Palestine, council members say, but 
not as citizens of a Jewish state. 
Jews, Moslems, and Christians 
should be justly represented in a 
democratic government of Pales- 
tine. 

The American Jewish Conference, 
recently in session in New York, 
wants Palestine reconstructed as a 
Jewish commonwealth. This Jewish 
group asks for opening the gates of © 
Palestine to large-scale Jewish im- — 
migration, allowing establishment of — 
a Jewish majority in the Holy Land. — 


No draft after war 

NATIONAL military training in the 
U. S. after the war was opposed by 
representatives of 2,000,000 Meth- 
odist young people at the meeting of 
the national conference of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship. 

At their annual session in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, they voted to op- 
pose a National Military Training 
bill “because military training robs 
men of the right of individual 
thought.” 

They also opposed total man- 
power conscription in the United | 
States, which they said would mean 
“a general regimentation of life 
which is at variance with the basic 
principles of freedom on=which our 
country was founded.” 


Vatican plans upset 
Tue Soviet decision to allow the 
Russian Orthodox Church to eall a 
council of bishops to elect a per- 
manent Patriarch is a disappoint- — 
ment to the Vatican, according to a — 
report received by Religious News — 
Service from church circles in — 
Zurich. | 
The Russian move will greatly in- © 
crease the influence and prestige of 
the Orthodox Church in the Balkans, 
where the Roman Church has been 
carrying on intensive activity. & 
It is reported that Vatican diplo- — 
macy has been seeking some form of | 
agreement between Pope Pius and 3 
the Soviet authorities regarding the - 
future position of the Roman | 
Church. : a 
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AN THE WORLD'S EVE 


According to the Svenska Morgon- 
bladet (July 17) the first Lutheran 
clergyman to be deported to a Ger- 
man concentration camp from Nor- 
way is Guenvald Havig. There are 
more than thirty others in Norwe- 
gian concentration camps who may 
soon follow him. Among them may 
be noted the illustrious Ole Hallesby, 
whose books are widely read in our 
country, and Ludvig Hope. These 
two were arrested because they 
headed the ‘Temporary Church 
Leadership,” an organization that is 
seeking to carry on the work of the 
Church in Norway until the ancient 
authority can be restored. That dis- 
appeared when the clergy resigned 
in a body in protest against the at- 
tempt of the Quisling usurpation to 
bend the church to its own purposes 
and those of the occupying author- 
ities. When Bishop Berggrav was 
interned, Hallesby and Hope took up 
his task to keep the church in line. 
Now the usurping authorities are 
busy trying to find out who are 
carrying on the work of the Church 
in place of Hallesby and Hope. You 
couldn’t tell any Norwegian, not 
even a Samling pervert, that the 
church is not active and effective in 
Norway. But then that is true in 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium also. 


Under Date of July 24 the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
has voiced a solemn protest against 
“arbitrary measures and methods of 
warfare which are prohibited by in- 
ternational law.” Very specifically 
the committee makes its plea that 
the warring nations should “respect 
the individual’s claim to justice and 
protection.” Disregard for the indi- 
vidual was naturally and inevitably 
the outcome of the totalitarian con- 
cept, which makes the state every- 
thing and the individual nothing. 
The protest and plea are very 
timely, even though the basis of the 
claim, International Law, has been 
shot to pieces. Though the war of 
the United Nations has professedly 
been for the preservation and es- 
tablishment of “the four freedoms,” 
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totalitarian methods have been 
adopted and largely used by them 
because of “military necessity.” 
Granted! But. such methods have 
always had a tendency to enlarge 
on their importance and to establish 
their sway. To the extent to which 
they have been used, they mark a 
surrender to the enemy’s doctrine. 
Any tendency to extend them would 
be capitulation, and we would have 
fought our war in vain. Hence the 
value of the Red Cross plea. 


Why Worry about the scarcity of 
meats and other protein-bearing 
foods? The Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration has grown lyrical in its 
description and advocacy of food- 
yeast. It can be produced in twenty- 
four hours on cultures fed by mo- 
lasses and ammonium sulphate. 
(That sounds suspicious, but then 
we are being trained to eat all sorts 
of things.) However, it takes two 
days to prepare it for the public. At 
that, the supply is greatly limited 
because of a poor beet crop and the 
shipping difficulties for cane cargoes. 
If 5 per cent of it is added to a two- 
pound loaf, it will increase the nutri- 
tive value as much as two eggs on 
the side or a quarter pound of steak. 
Why bother with eggs and steak? 
It will be invaluable for supple- 
menting the increasing protein-de- 
ficiencies of our food supply and the 
diets of the liberated countries. Be- 
cause of its concentrated form, it 
will take comparatively little cargo 
space to ship abroad (when we get 
it)—-much less than the sides of beef 
and pork. But it still has to be pro- 
duced in quantities to meet all neces- 
sities at home or abroad; so what’s 
the use of worrying? 


Those Who are dreaming dreams 
of future peace are dreaming noth- 
ing new. Over 4,000 years ago men 
were doing the same thing. Dr. S. N. 
Kramer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum has just issued 
(August 7) a translation of a Sume- 
rian clay tablet on which is inscribed 
a dream of peace which antedates 
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by nearly 1,000 years the Hebrew 
ideal of swords turned into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning 
knives. With poetic license the 
ancient singer of songs described his 
land as devoid of harmful things. 
“There was no fear, no terror, man 
had no rival.” Harmony ruled; there 
was plenty, security, and unity, for 
which the gods were to be praised 
“in one tongue.” Alas! The singer 
was praising a golden age 2,000 years 
in his past! The day of his song was 
much like our own—war and pov- 
erty, pestilence and man’s unkind- 
ness to man, warring languages and 
faiths, imperialism opposed but mov- 
ing toward another imperialism. But 
men still dreamed to overcome an 
intolerable past and present, and 
they continue to dream and plan for 
peace. All that is good. 


Germany Holds more than four 
million Russians in captivity within 
her borders, most of them prisoners 
of war or those herded in from oc- 
cupied territory. They are being 
used in the shops and on the fields 
more and more to meet the drain of 
men into the army. A Synod of the 
Orthodox Church, existing by suf- 
ferance in Germany, has repeatedly 
appealed to the Nazi authorities for 
permission to supply the prison 
camps of these Russians with re- 
ligious services, but no reply has 
ever been returned to their request. 
Now they have turned to the 
Ecumenical Council, which has its 
headquarters in Geneva, for their 
intercession to have their request 
granted. They offer a good reason 
for their plea—that they might “give 
4,000,000 young Russians religious 
and Christian enlightenment and 
win them back for European Chris- 
tian culture in preparation for their 
eventual return to Russia.” If the 
Nazis really want to save Europe 
from Bolshevik godlessness, it would 
be hard to find a more sensible way 
to go about it. But perhaps the pres- 
ent trend of events on the Russian 
front has left them no time to an-. 
swer the request. 


The Batterbys Present a Standard 


A Discussion of Christian Growth in the Home 


Scene: In the Batterby home. 

Characters: Mr. Batterby; Mrs. 
Batterby; Sallie, age nineteen; Bill, 
age seventeen. 


Ewing Galloway, New York 
“The Batterby Family 


Mr. Batterby: Dr. Smith certainly 
had a practical sermon this morning. 

Bill: I agree with you there, Dad. 
Didn’t you think that our home life 
was a pretty good example of the 
kind of Christian home he was de- 
scribing? 

Mrs. Batterby: Thank you, Bill. I 
wish that that were true. The ques- 
tion that came to my mind was: 
“How can you measure such a thing 
as Christian growth in the life of a 
family?” 

Mr. Batterby: In a sense it can’t 
be measured, but then, in a sense, I 
guess it can. What we would need 
-is a series of standards and compare 
our home life with those standards 
from time to time. 

' Sallie: Like the one they have for 
Sunday schools. Why can’t we work 
out such a standard? For one thing 
we could say, “There has been Chris- 
tian growth where the family has 
increased in its love for Jesus.” 

Mrs. Batterby: I was thinking that 
we might find such a standard in the 
marriage ceremony. I shall never 
forget that prayer: “Strengthen 
them in constant fidelity and true 
affection toward each other, .. . help 
them so to pass through this world 
in faith toward Thee, in communion 
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with Thy holy Church, and in loving 
service one of the other, that they 
may enjoy forever Thy heavenly 
benediction.” 

Sallie: That is a beautiful prayer. 

Bill: But it doesn’t say anything 
about children. 

Mr. Batterby: I don’t think that 
you would really expect that. But 
those petitions could certainly be a 
standard for all members of a fam- 
ily: fidelity and affection toward 
each other, faith in God, communion 
with the church, and loving service. 

Mrs. Batterby: I think that our 
home is what it is because of our fel- 
lowship with the church. 

Mr. Batterby: I know I have al- 
ways been glad that I transferred my 
membership to “Mother’s” church. 
The church has been like a third 
partner in our whole married life; 
hasn’t it, Minnie? 

Mrs. Batterby: I remember how, 
before we were married, we used to 
like to go to church to sit together 
in the last pew. But now we go for 
the good we get out of fellowship 
with God. 

Bill: That comes when people get 
older. 

Mr. Batterby: Partly true; but, 
nevertheless, our interest in the 
church has been a constant growth 
through all these years. My mother 
and dad seldom went to church. We 
never heard any discussion about 
the church’s needs at my home. 


A PRAYER 


Almighty and most Merciful God, 
Who hast now united this man and 
this woman in the holy estate of 
Matrimony: Grant them grace to 
live therein according to Thy Holy 
Word; strengthen them in constant 
fidelity and true affection toward 
each other; sustain and defend them 
amidst all trials and temptations; 
and help them so to pass through 
this world in faith toward Thee, in 
communion with Thy Holy ‘Church, 
and in loving service one of the 
other, that they may enjoy forever 
Thy heavenly benediction; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, 
world without end. Amen. 


_ and get one large picture for the liv- ~ 


Harold Lambert, Philadelp: a 
The Family Are Church Goers 


Mrs. Batterby: But in our home, 
Bill, your father is on the council | 
and is president of the Brotherhood. 

Sallie: And you’re in the Mission- — 
ary Society and constantly doing 
something for the church. 

Bill: And so are we, Sallie. We’re 
members of the Luther League. And 
you're helping in the Children of the 
Church. 

Mrs. Batterby: Some day you | 
children will take our places. I am ~ 
so glad that there has been this ~ 
growth in our participation in the 
life of the church! 

Bill: I was especially interested in 
what Dr. Smith said regarding the 
value of pictures and music. 

Sallie: “The atmosphere of the 
Christian home,” he called it. 

Mr. Batterby: I was struck by 
that, too. 

Bill: Have we bought a picture or _ 
added anything of a religious char- — 
acter to our home in this past year? — 

Sallie: I have pinned up those pic- 
tures we got at church last Lenten 
season. But they’ll be dusty soon — 
and I’ll have to take them down un- ~ 
less I get them framed. x Pi 

Bill: Why pay for a half dozen ~ 
frames? Why don’t we all chip in ~ 


ing room? a 

Mrs. Batterby: Like Sallman’s — 
“Head of the Christ.” a 

Bill: That would be fine. Let’s do © 
it. 4 
Mr. Batterby: Pictures can mean — 
much. I was in a home this past — 
week where they had a lot of mov- — 
ing picture stars exhibited on the | 
wall. I was trying to get Dick (you — 
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know, Mother, whom I am referring 
to) to come to Sunday school more 
- faithfully. He goes to the “movies” 
three times a week, but seldom 
comes to Sunday school. 

Mrs. Batterby: A few other pic- 
tures on the wall would make a great 
change in that home. Good pictures 
provide a home with “atmosphere.” 

Bill: That reminds me of the story 
we heard at Luther League about a 
mother who visited her son at col- 
lege. He had a lot of trashy pictures 
on the wall and his mother didn’t 
like it. 

Mrs. Batterby: What did she say? 

Bill: She didn’t say anything: she 


Courtesy, Covenant Book Concern, Chicago 
““Head of Christ”—by Warner Sallman 


went downtown and bought a pic- 
ture of Sallman’s “Head of Christ,” 
and hung it on the wall in the midst 
of all the other pictures. Before she 
left, her son had taken all the others 
down. 

Sallie: But it has to be a first-class 
picture to do that. 


Mr. Batterby: It’s not just hang-— 


ing another picture on the wall that 
will bring growth of Christian char- 
acter to the home; it is the attitude 
of the people in it that counts most. 

Mrs. Batterby: You are right. 
Sometimes we think that we grow 
by just changing some external 
thing. 

Bill: Like the way they think at 
church about becoming “high 
church.” 

Mr. Batterby: I don’t think that 
our church is “high church,” Bill. 

Bill: I didn’t mean to reflect on the 
church; but I know that true Chris- 
tian living isn’t a matter of forms. 
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A CHRISTIAN HOME IS ONE— 


Where children are taught the elements of faith and Christian life. 
Where children are taken to Sunday school regularly. 

Where children are encouraged to prepare their Sunday school lessons, 
Where parents and children attend church services together. 


Where boys and girls of confirmation age are sent to the catechetical class. 
Where parents set a high example of Christian living. 

Where the atmosphere of the home (pictures, art, music) is Christian. 
Where there are daily periods of family devotion. 

Where interesting religious reading material is provided for young folks. 
Where Christian festivals are observed in a Christian way. 


Some people give you that impres- 
sion, 

Mr. Batterby: Well, that is a dif- 
ferent matter from what you implied 
before. 

Sallie: Don’t you think that we are 
having better discussions in our 
home than we used to have? We 
used to take things just as you’d tell 
them to us. Now we are getting to 
think about Christian things for our- 
selves. I think that should be in- 
cluded in the standards of a Chris- 
tian home, 

Mr. Batterby: That should rate 
several points. When children are 
young they must be told what to do. 
When they grow older we want 
them to choose the right things be- 
cause they want to. 

Bill: I saw that work out last sum- 
mer. The way we live here appealed 
to me more every day in contrast 
with the language and conversation 
of the men I was working with. 

Mr. Batterby: I remember your 
discussing that problem with me. 

Sallie: That is another thing to add 
to our list: open and frank discus- 
sion of the problems that young peo- 
ple face in life. 

Mr. Batterby: I don’t know 
whether we measure up here as well 
as we ought. 

Bill: Yes, Dad, that is true. I now 
I wasn’t satisfied last summer just 
keeping aloof from those other men 
—especially the younger fellows. I 
felt that I ought to have done some- 
thing for them. It is easy to find 
fault with the way they do things, 
but as Christians we should do some- 
thing to help such people. 

Mrs. Batterby: That is because 
you have been taught to think of 
others. I think that we ought to in- 
clude “thinking of others” in our 


musts of a Christian home. We ought ~ 


to share our family life with others 
from time to time. 
Sallie: I wish that we would in- 


vite Dorothy Welles to dinner some 
Sunday. Her parents aren’t able to 
give her many advantages. 

Bill: As when Harry came the 
other night and we had our devo- 
tions. He said it was the first time 
he’d ever seen a family have devo- 
tions. He was impressed by it. 

Sallie: Mother, could we invite 
Dorothy for next Sunday? She’d 
love it. 

Mrs. Batterby: Certainly! We 
want you to bring your friends home 
with you anytime. But I have been 
wondering how I’m ever going to 
get those dishes done if we sit here 
much longer discussing the Chris- 
tian home. 

Sallie and Bill: 
Mother. 


We'll help you, 


A PRAYER 


By INA ERTMAN BARRES 


Lorp, be Thou merciful to me 
Repentantly I pray. 

Forgive Thou mine iniquity, 
Teach me, O Lord, Thy Way. 


My path is steep; sin-blinded I 
Without Thee cannot live. 

Lord, to my needy spirit Thy 
Unbounded succor give. 


I waited patiently, and lo, 
The Lord God heard my prayer. 
And now I nevermore shall know 
The darkness of despair. 


My yearning eyes new vistas meet 
In heavenly array. 

Uplifted from the mire my feet 
Henceforth shall never stray. 


My mouth will sing of praise to 
Thee, 
My Lord, Whom I adore. 
Thy righteousness preserveth me 
Now and forevermore. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE PLUS 


A Contribution by ANNE SEESHOLTZ, Ph.D. 


Topay American family and com- 
munity life are threatened with dis- 
ruption from within; but if Christian 
groups think and act now for them- 
selves and their neighbors, the spir- 
itual crisis in American living can be 
redeemed for good. 

The reason for this appeal to com- 
mon sense (the wisdom, “we are 
born with”) is the threat of national 
legislation for total civilian conscrip- 
tion. All men and women are in- 
cluded, with some exceptions. Sev- 
eral bills to this effect are now 
before Congress. In the fact of ex- 
pressed sane opposition of Amer- 
icans to such total regimentation, po- 
litical strategists are pressing for 
early legislation. We Americans be- 
lieve in co-operation for the com- 
mon welfare; and practically at 
times, if we do not understand the 
reason for forced control, we resist 
the pushing around or limiting of 
the freedom of any group. 


CURE RESTLESSNESS 


War strain is quite evident among 
us. Consider, for example, the vio- 
lent disagreement among our na- 
tional leaders and their repeated 
threats against various groups of 
Americans on such matters as—the 
drafting of fathers; the lag in volun- 
teer enlistment in the WACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS; absenteeism 
in high-pressure industries; tri- 
angular public quarrels among em- 
ployers, laborers, and government 
agencies. In peace time, we might 
be entertained; but it is dangerous 
now to do no more than say, “It’s the 
war!” Unless we act promptly in our 
own communities to avoid further 
disintegration of homes, schools, 
churches and town life, the nation 
cannot be kept in good health physi- 
cally or morally. 

Let us consider a few of the items 
in one of the bills already presented 
to Congress. According to the Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth National Service 


[Dr. Seesholtz has long been active in 
church work and is highly esteemed by 
her associates, both Lutheran and inter- 
denominational. Her views concerning 
pending Congressional legislation should 
be read now and reactions thereto be 
given expression in letters to her and to 
the Congress. Eb.] 
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Acts (S. 666 and H.R. 1742 in case 
you wish a copy) younger women 
face induction into military organ- 
izations. Older women will be or- 
dered by national planning commit- 
tees into war production plants 
which may involve being moved to 
any area suffering from shortage of 
labor at the moment. There are ex- 
emptions, of which I mention two. 


MOTHERS OF JUNIOR CHILDREN 


First, there is exemption for wo- 
men with children under eighteen 
years. In their case, we know in our 
local communities, rural as well as 
urban, that in order to earn extra 
money many of these women are 
working now. Their absence from 
home has increased truancy from 
schools, and juvenile delinquency— 
especially of young girls—is getting 
beyond control of church and civic 
groups. Other boys and girls run 
about in gangs and become dan- 
gerous hoodlums. We may also ex- 
pect wider spread of venereal dis- 
eases. If you do not believe this, go 
to your local police courts or ask our 
Inner Mission workers. 

Second, state and.local govern- 
ment employers are also to be ex- 
empt in the proposed total draft of 
women. Now, they form a large 
number. Rumor states that many 
are untrained and irresponsible. Will 
they be equal to caring for the dif- 
ficult problems involved in total con- 
scription? The Austin-Wadsworth 
bill carries penalties of heavy fines 
and imprisonment. Who will send 
whom to prison? Where will $1,000 
come from for the fines? 
money be thus diverted from needed 
war efforts? More mothers, teachers, 
church leaders of sound mind and 
character will be needed to help ad- 
minister total conscription or rescue 
other women from _ unscrupulous 
committeemen. Why should men 
assign work to other men’s wives 
and daughters? 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


There is no provision for conscien- 
tious objectors in the new draft bills, 
as there is in the original Selective 
Service Act. Major General Louis 
B. Hershey, in his second report to 


Should * 


\ 


the President on the operation of 
the Selective Service Act, devotes | 
thirty pages of the 674-page docu- | 
ment to conscientious objectors. I | 
quote: 


“The recognition of freedom of re- |: 
ligion is part of those freedoms for — 


simple statement of the New Testa- | 
ment,—‘It is better to obey God | 
rather than man.’ ” 


In a recent Gallup Poll, the ma- } 
jority of men opposed the ele 


age group. The women who an- 
swered were about equally divided. 
Too many answered “Uncertain.” | 
Ask yourself such questions as: | 
When our men return war-weary 
and wounded in body and mind, | 
shall they be cared for in huge hos- | 
pital wards, or housed in barracks? 
What about the social care for war | 
widows and children? What shall | 
we do with the great army of un- 
employed, even if families are re-— 
united? 


MORE HOME WORK 


It would seem plain common sense 
for mothers, teachers, and church 
leaders to redouble their physical — 
and spiritual energies now in their 
own communities. Planting and 
reaping, cleaning and healing, the 
daily opening of our homes and 
churches should be taking place 
with emphasis on life and living. 
Shall we with our abundant re- 
sources and devotion to the true 
Way of Life fail to safeguard the 
coming generation? 

American women can “take the 
war.” Do you know many women 
laggards? If there are a few, surely - 
one need not disrupt the national 
structure of living to force laggards — 
into the services. Secretary Perkins, © 
reporting on the flow of women into 
war industries, said that the period 
since October 1939 has seen an in-— 
crease of 2,000,000 women in manu-— 
facturing industries as compared 
with an increase of 3,000,000 men. j 
This brought the dolal numbee of | 
women factory wage earners in June - 
1943 to more than 4,250,000, or 30 
per cent of all factory workers, § 
(Commerce Dept. Bulletin as re- 
ported in New York Times, 3-20-43.) ; 

The Parish and Church School © 
Board of our Church leads in the q 


The Lutheran | 
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present all-membership study of 
family and home life. The Women’s 
Missionary Society opens its year’s 
work with study of how the Prot- 
estant women in their local com- 
munities can best work together for 
the common welfare. In new defense 
areas we give money generously for 
the unchurched. We need more vol- 
unteers who will open their homes 
and churches or go to serve in the 
congested areas. This is going “the 
second mile.” 


Consecrated Christian service is 
needed now to prevent that “con- 
fusion worse confounded” which 
would speedily follow legislation 
conscripting the total man- and wo- 
man-power of our people. If you 
care enough to act, you will know 
what you should do. Write briefly 


now to your Congressman and Sen- 
ators your decision in the matter. 
Literature on the subject may be 
obtained by writing to the Commit- 
tee to Oppose Conscription of Wo- 
men, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa—a group of volunteers of 
more than 1,500 women living in all 
parts of the country. They would 
appreciate learning of your Con- 
gressmen’s replies to your letters. 
At the close of the Te Deum, there 
is a prayer— 
“Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this 
day without sin... . 
O Lord in Thee have I trusted 
Let me never be confounded.” 


Here we have social implications 
with individual responsibility. This 
means praising the Lord and saving 
the homes in our land. 


Based on Scriptural Giving 


South Carolina Synod's Stewardship Committee Believes in 


“First Things First" 


THERE are no frills, furbelows, 
or ornamental trimmings to ob- 
scure the meaning of the report 
of the synodical Stewardship 
Committee to the South Carolina 
Synod in 1943. It is as straight- 
forward a statement on scriptural 
giving as will he found in any 
synodical report. It is a good re- 
port for all of us to read, and re- 
read, especially those of us who 
happen to be church councilmen. 
We are happy to reproduce as 
much of it as our allotted space 
will permit: 

“This-much is clear: the 
Church must more and more 
strengthen, define and clarify her 
financial system. Her method of 
gathering funds must be put on 
a solid, workable, effective basis. 
This means that it must be put 
on a scriptural basis. And this 
means the tithe—motivated by the 
message and mission, power and 
spirit, of the New Testament. The 
New Testament is a ‘pressed- 
down,’ ‘shaken-together,’ and ‘run- 
ning-over’ spirit. The spirit of the 
New Testament begins with the 
tithe, but goes far beyond it. 

“The Church’s policy on giving 
has been too weak, vague and in- 
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By Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


The Rey. C. K. Derrrick, Chairman, 
Stewardship Committee of the 
South Carolina Synod 


definite. We have been afraid to say 
anything bold and concrete. We 
speak with a clear voice on sin and 
grace, on the person and nature of 
Christ, and so on; but we are very 
weak when it comes to ‘driving 


home’ what God expects of His peo- 
ple financially. 

“It seems to us the ‘grace system,’ 
so often spoken of as the system of 
the New Testament, is the system of 
tithing spiritualized. Just so God’s 
Law in the Old Testament is still 
God’s Law in the New Testament, 
but it is no longer a thing of ‘letter,’ 
but of ‘life,’ of ‘love,’ of ‘gratitude.’ 

“Your Committee on Stewardship 
met early in the year and laid its 
plans for the year, stressing again 
the payment of the apportionment in 
full, both to synod and to the various 
institutions supported by the south- 
ern synods. Your committee has 
worked continuously toward these 
ends throughout the year. Letters 
and cards have been sent to all pas- 
tors—and where there were no pas- 
tors, to church councilmen—urging 
the fullest possible effort in behalf 
of our great Church. 

“The Cause of Christian Steward- 
ship was stressed at the various 
meetings of synod’s conferences and 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
conferences. 

“The importance of the Every 
Member Visitation—the use of the 
splendid literature provided—the se- 
curing of the pledges—the inform- 
ing of the people about the great 
Causes of the Church—have also 
been stressed. 

“We are grateful for the splendid 
co-operation of the officials of synod, 
and of the South Carolina Lutheran, 
in promoting this work.” 


Any synod having a Stewardship 
Committee that will submit such an 
informing, inspiring, and challenging 
report as that to the pastors and lay- 
men on its territory can, like Paul 
when he met his friends on the 
Appian Way en route to Rome, 
“thank God, and take courage.” 

It would seem the South Carolina 
Synod has done just that, as the re- 
port of the statistician, the Rev. 
H. S. Petrea, has this paragraph: 

“In finances there was an increase 
for every cause except Foreign Mis- 
sions. The most significant sign 
about the financial figures is seen in 
the fact that there was an increase 
of $22,583 for others as over against 
$3,518 for ourselves.” 

A significant sign, indeed! Espe- 
cially for the United Lutheran 
Church in America apportionment, 
in the case of South Carolina. Keep 
first things first. 


NAVY V-12—"Chapter 2" 
OBSERVATIONS on the Navy’s V-12 
program to include the training of 
chaplains will not come in every 
issue of this page, but we repeat our 
promise to be among a vigilant com- 
pany to watch the development or 


failure of this effort. ... Our second 
observation concerns the idea of a 
“call” to the ministry as related to 
V-12. ... If a man feels called to the 
chaplaincy, it has meant one type of 
call to the ministry up to this time, 
but not so if V-12 works out... . 
Then it will not be God or the 
Church, but the Navy who will de- 
cide whether a man is “called” or 
not. ... Here is the Navy’s own or- 
-der: “Any pre-theological or the- 
ological student may be dropped 
from the V-12 program and ordered 
to general duty in the Navy as an 
apprentice seaman for the following 
reasons: A. For disciplinary reasons. 
B. For failure to maintain satisfac- 
tory scholarship standards. C. For 
failure to demonstrate satisfactory 
officer-like qualities. D. If ecclesias- 
tical endorsement is withdrawn by 
his denomination (church).” Who 
decides, with the exception of “D,” 
whether a young man measures up 
to the requirements? Who. says 
whether he has “officer-like qual- 
ities’? The Navy. But does the de- 
termination as to whether a man has 
“officer-like qualities” or not decide 
whether he may be a worthy rep- 
resentative of Jesus Christ in the 
ministry? If a man is called to the 
ministry, the choice is between 
chaplain or parish pastor—not chap- 
lain or “apprentice seaman.” 2 
Anyone acquainted with govern- 
ment personnel handling—as some of 
us are from years of experience—is 
unwilling for the Navy or any officer 
of the government to pass on a man’s 
call to the ministry. Just because a 
man might not fit in the chaplaincy 
in the judgment of the Navy doesn’t 
prove that he is unfit for the min- 
istry. ... But the voice of the Navy 
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By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


is the voice of God in this matter, 
for the young man has bartered his 
call for a Naval subsidy. ... He'must 
become an “apprentice seaman.” 
What say you? As for us, speaking 
as former pastors of two young men 
now in the chaplaincy of whom we 
are justly proud, we are unwilling 
to be a party to counseling any 
young man in our parish to sell his 
birthright or his “call” for a peace- 
time chaplaincy on such terms... 
We repeat, wait till Congress takes 
a real look at this matter. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


WE have often confessed our high 
faith in Cordell Hull. That faith 
continues. He is perhaps the strong- 
est member of the Cabinet... . But 
all of us have been troubled with the 
loss of Sumner Welles from the 
State Department. . . . The news- 
paper kick-up, which so irritated Mr. 
Hull and the President, is only in- 
cidental... . The real question reads: 
Why does the country have to lose 
the services of one of our finest pub- 
lic minds? We draft men and money; 
why not draft brains? . . . “Now is 
the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the country.” ... We be- 
lieve that if Mr. Roosevelt, among 
his many sparkling gifts, were a 
stricter administrator, he would put 
everybody in their places at the State 
Department and keep all hands on 
deck in these hard days. 


A REAL CHRISTIAN 


We listened to Mary Hornaday of 
the Christian Science Monitor, one 
of Washington’s best newspaper wo- 
men, tell what Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek had “done” to her. Miss Horn- 
aday was privileged to interview her, 
listen to others do so, and travel with 
her; but she was at a loss for words 
to express her real response to “per- 
haps the greatest woman in the 
world.” ... Only yesterday a tough 
and experienced newspaper man 
was trying to tell one of your cor- 


respondents what Madame Chiang 
“did” to him. .. . Her speech in Con- 
gress will go down among the im- 
mortals. ... She is surely one of the 
foremost Christians of this genera- 
tion. .. .. Her native talents dare not 
be minimized, but her other secret — 
is the influence, control and hold of | 
Christ on her life.... Have you read | 
her confession of faith? . . . Some- 
body must build bridges over the 
wrecks of these days. Is it too ideal- 
istic to see Madame Chiang at one | 
end of the bridge in China and | 
Kagawa at the other end in Japan? | 

. Both are products of missionary — 
activity in the United States. The | 
Southern Methodists (and not Well- — 
esley College) are responsible for | 
Madame Chiang and the Southern | 
Presbyterians led Kagawa to Christ. | 

. Both of them are not only per- | 
sonal pietists of the finest quality | 
but are able, like Luther, to inter- 
pret Christ in the social processes. 


AROUND THE VILLAGE 


Tue death of William Lyon Phelps | 
recalls that glorious afternoon at the | 
Cathedral when he was the | 
“preacher.” . A real loss to the | 
Christian fellowship of the Nation’s 
Capital: the passing of Prof. Carl D, — 
Wells of the Sociology Department | 
of George Washington. ... The same © 
motto is carried by at least two — 
places in this town. The motto: “A — 
house of prayer for all people.” The — 
places: a small colored church and ~ 
the Cathedral. : The symbol of — 
Washington has posae a group of — 
people waiting in line. We even saw ; 
a long line waiting to get in the Na- 3 
tional Art Gallery. ....A number of © 
arrests have been Hinde of restaurant — 
operators who have served unclean | 
or poisonous food. Some forfeited — 
bonds. Some paid fines. We think | 
the whole bunch should have jail — 
sentences, ... The big War Show is — 
nearly ready on the Monument 
grounds. Why can’t America buy ~ 
war bonds without extravagance? __ 


ANOTHER PENTAGON STORY 


GENERAL GIRAUD was shown all © 
the sights of Washington during his 
brief stay here. The tour included | 
the tremendous Pentagon Building. — 
After he had been led through the | 
miles of corridors and twisting roads 
he remarked, “I’ve escaped from two a 
German prisons, but I could never | 
get out of this building.” 


The Lutheran 


Bitiersii Week in West Virginia 


The Synod and Its Auxiliaries for Men, Women and 


Youth in Convention 


From 1934 to the recent conven- 
tion the Synod of West Virginia met 
at the State Four-H Camp, Jackson’s 
Mill, the historic boyhood home of 
the great Confederate General, 
Stonewall Jackson. This scenic spot 
has now been taken over by the na- 
val authorities as an aviation train- 
ing base, thus making it necessary 
for our synod to find new quarters 
for their convention, which had or- 
iginally been scheduled to meet 
August 29 to September 2. 

Dr. J. W. Broyles, president of 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, Va., extended a gra- 
cious invitation for us to meet at his 
institution. Acceptance of this invi- 
tation necessitated the change of 
dates to August 22-August 26, but 
this was efficiently arranged by our 
president, the Rev. E. F. K. Roof. 

Since 1934 the synod and its aux- 
iliaries have held their annual meet- 
ings at the same time and place with 
a co-ordinated program and a series 
of mass meetings to which all could 
go, This method was continued this 
year. 

The opening service was held Sun- 
day evening, August 22, in the col- 
lege chapel, which had been pre- 
viously equipped with proper 
Lutheran appointments. President 
E. F. K. Roof preached on the theme, 
“The Victory That Overcometh the 
World—Our Faith.” Communion 
was administered to the delegates of 
the synod and its auxiliaries. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day mornings at 8.30, the Morning 
Suffrages were used and the Rev. 
Merle W. Boyer, Ph.D., delivered a 
series of devotional addresses based 
on the Psalms. The business ses- 
sions were conducted in the recita- 
tion halls of the college administra- 
tion building. The business pro- 


grams of the conventions ended each , 


morning at 11.30 o’clock to permit 
all delegates to attend the Leader- 
ship Training School supervised by 
the Rev. H. L. Hann. A course on 
“The Church Worker and His Bible” 
was taught by Russell F. Steininger, 
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By WILLIAM M. ERHARD 


President E. F. K. Roof 


D.D,, of Monessen, Pa. These ses- 
sions were also held three after- 
noons. 

Monday evening the combined 
groups heard Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki 
speak eloquently on her work in 
South America, following which 
Miss Elsie Otto, missionary to Africa, 
showed colored moving pictures of 
missionary work and life in our sta- 
tions in Liberia. These pictures had 
never been shown to a public audi- 
ence before, but were the property 
of a physician friend of the Mission. 

Tuesday morning after the devo- 
tional period the synodical Commit- 
tee on Stewardship and Benevolence 
presented a program of speaking 
and exhibits to the assembled 
groups. Pastors Charles G. Aurand, 
Simon Snyder, Harold L. Hann, and 
L. Arthur Wagner spoke on the best 
methods for raising the benevolence 
in full. Mr. Oscar H. Lindow ex- 
plained statistical charts covering 
membership gains and benevolence 
payments made by the various con- 
gregations of the synod. 

L. H. Larimer, D.D., LL.D., and 
Robert L. Lang, D.D., represented 
Hamma Divinity School at Spring- 
field, Ohio, and the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged at Wash- 
ington respectively before the synod, 
and later, before the auxiliaries. 


THE YOUTH OF SYNOD 

Tuesday evening was “Luther 
League Night.” The synodical and 
auxiliaries’ delegates were ad- 


dressed by the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Intermediate Secretary of 
the Luther League of the U. L. C. A. 

A candlelight service of installa- 
tion for the officers of the State 
League was conducted by the Rev. 
H. L. Hann. Officers for the ensuing 
year are: President, Miss Coliene 
Shaffer, Aurora, W. Va.; vice-pres- 


. ident, Miss Carrie Lou Edgar, 


Charleston; secretary, John Aurand, 
Wheeling; treasurer, Mrs. Katherine 
Rapp, Parkersburg. 

After the devotions Wednesday 
morning W. H. Greever, D.D., LL:D., 
representative of the U. L. C. A.’s 
Executive Board, brought the greet- 
ings of the United Lutheran Church 
and presented its causes. Dr. 
Greever stressed the crying need for 
heart religion as over against the ef- 
forts of so many to bring in a new 
day through purely humanistic, so- 
cial, and political devices. With his 
natural and genial humor he cap- 
tivated his hearers, and the dele- 
gates of all groups were richly in- 
spired by his words and presence. 

During the past few weeks it was 
the synod’s sad misfortune to lose 
one of her true leaders, A. B. 
Leamer, D.D. The necrologist, the 
Rev. Simon Snyder, conducted a 
memorial service before the com- 
bined groups. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 

At three in the afternoon the an- 
nual convention of the State Lu- 
theran Brotherhood was held. Mr. 
Erwin S. Smith, president, delivered 
a forceful address on the challenges 
of the organization and expressed 
gratitude for the work of the men 
during the past year. Mr. Glenn R. 
Edgar, past secretary and a present 
vice-president of the national or- 
ganization, addressed the group with 
stirring effect. Mr. R. McMillan, 
Fairmont, W. Va., conducted a 
forum. F 

Election results were as follows: 
President, Mr. Erwin S. Smith, Oak- 
land, Md.; vice-president, Mr. Wil- 
bert S. Miller, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
secretary, Mr. Franklin R. Browne, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; treasurer, Mr. 
Albert N. Reinhart, Morgantown, 
W. Va. Mr. Oscar H. Lindow, 
Charleston, W. Va., was elected a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The largest attendance at any of 

(Continued on page 15) 


Peace be unto thee, and peace be 
to thy house, and peace be unto all 
that thou hast. I Samuel 25: 6 


Like Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest, David with his outlawed fol- 
lowers championed the cause of the 
distressed. With six hundred men 
he came to punish selfish and surly 
Nabal, the rich herdsman; but first 
he offered terms of peace to him and 
his household, with security for his 
possessions. The Son of David came 
to offer peace to Jerusalem, but, re- 
jected, bewailed its coming doom. 
“Tf thou hadst known in this day, 
even thou,-the things which belong 
unto peace!”—still rings down the 
ages in warning to all who neglect 
the things that make for peace. Upon 
the home in particular is placed the 
responsibility of inculcating the 
principles He enunciated. 


+ + + 


Honor thy father and mother 
(which is the first commandment 
with promise). Ephesians 6:2 


CHRISTIAN Famity WEEK was ob- 
served in many churches May 2-9, 
closing with The Festival of the 
Christian Home on Mother’s Day. 
The congregations of the U. L. C. A. 
are now invited to join in celebrat- 
ing a Family Festival on Rally Day, 
September 26. All are urged to at- 
tend and sit together by families this 
Sunday, members at a distance be- 
ing requested to worship in spirit 
with the homefolks. A Family Day 
‘one Sunday each month is observed 
in some congregations, the service 
and message being adapted to even 
the smallest child in “the family 
pew.” Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the value of the Christian 
home. 


+ + + 


Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath: but nurture 
them in the chastening and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Ephesians 6: 4 


A HORSE trainer said that “the 
wildest colts make the best horses.” 
The old way was to “break” them; 
the new, to “train.” Many a child 
bubbling over with mischievous 
energy is “broken” in spirit or 
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driven into defiance by a lack of 
sympathy and by harsh treatment. 
From earliest childhood all persons 
are largely influenced by praise and 
criticism. St. Paul wisely advises 
fathers not to provoke their chil- 
dren to wrath, but to follow the con- 
structive method of religious “‘train- 
ing,” nurturing them “in the chasten- 
ing and admonition of the Lord.” 


+ + + 


Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself for it. Ephesians 5: 25 


THE bottle-neck in the home is 
where differing temperaments meet. 
When jealousy, incompatibility, or 
disagreements crowd out marital af- 
fection, the life of the entire family 
will be disrupted. A boy who ran 
away at age fifteen and drifted into 
a criminal career was once a model 
child, but he confessed that he left 
home because of constant strife be- 
tween his parents. It “got on his 
nerves” until he could stand it no 
longer. With kind treatment, under 
probation in a Christian home, he 
developed into a fine young man. 
Love in the home made the differ- 
ence. “Husbands, love your wives” 
—and, wives, reciprocate. Christ’s 
love for the church is the model. 


+ + + 


The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace. Galatians 5: 22 


Tue good fruits of the Christian 
life are more varied and delectable 
than are the many sorts of vege- 
tables in the choicest garden. St. 
Paul enumerates nine in a row. Be- 
cause we rush through the list too 
hurriedly and view them together as 
one “fruit of the Spirit,” we would 
do well to consider them more care- 
fully, in groupings of three. And we 
would each put to himself the ques- 
tion, Which of this fruitage is borne 
in my life? “Love, joy, peace,” what 
a glorious group, these three! They 
are a Christmas trinity. 


+ + + 


The fruit of the Spirit is... long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness. 
Galatians 5: 22 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


“LLONGSUFFERING, kindness, good- 
ness” are gracious expressions to 
others of the love-filled, joyous, and 
peace-breathed life. The Authorized 
Version translates “kindness” as 
“gentleness.” Gentle, indeed, is the 
one who has the grace to suffer long 
at the hands of one who nettles or 
harms him while he takes it pa- 
tiently; who overlooks slights and 
deals kindly with the erring and sin- 
ning as well as with the heart-sore 
and burdened; who goes about doing 
good, even to enemies—as did the 
Master. Especially to the weak and 
helpless did He stoop in kindly min- 
istration as He went throughout 
Palestine doing His Father’s will. 


+ + + 


The fruit of the Spirit is ... faith- 
fulness, meekness, self-control. 
Galatians 5: 22, 23 


Tue “fruit of the Spirit” is incom- 
plete without the sterling virtues of 
“faithfulness, meekness, self-con- 
trol.” The old translation of “faith- 
fulness” is “faith”; and of “self-con- 
trol” is “temperance.” The faith- 
filled man has the inner force that 
keeps him true, makes him meek, 
and enables him to be “temperate in 
all things.” Someone said that “home 
is the place where we re-fill and re- 
tire.’ Gasoline and tires may be 
scarce, but abundant and free is the 
supply of faith, essential for life’s 
highest motivation. Home is “the 
place where the masks are thrown 
off and we are our own true selves.” 
In the Christian home we learn of 
the Example and the abiding Pres- 


ence that can make life happy and 4 


worth while. 


PRAYER ; 
ETERNAL FatHerR, reveal Thyself 


unto our children, we beseech Thee, _ 


and grant them an entrance into Thy — 


heavenly kingdom; that, being born — 
again of the Spirit and taught by the — 


Lord Jesus, they may grow in purity — 


of heart and innocency of life, until i 
they come unto the stature of the — 


fullness of Christ. Amen. 


The Lutheran _ 


AS DONE IN THE NORTHWEST SYNOD 


Layman J. K. JENSEN Cites Figures and Plan of 


Operation for Benevolences 


WE have had about every known 
successful Every Member Visitation 
set-up described in the columns of 
THe LUTHERAN through the years. 
All have had to do with the congre- 
gation. This week, for the first time, 
we are giving our readers first-hand 
information of a synod-wide Every 
Member Visitation program. ‘The 
period covered is 1918-1943. The 
synod is the English Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of the Northwest. The 
author, Mr. J. K. Jensen, Janesville, 
Wis., is the dean of synodical treas- 
urers, this being his thirty-third 
year in that office. He is not only 
recognized as the leading layman in 
this synod, but one of the leading 
laymen in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He has repre- 
sented his synod repeatedly as dele- 
gate to the U. L. C. A. biennial con- 
ventions, and was a member of the 
U. L. C. A. Executive Board the 
allotted time under the constitution, 
retiring last fall following the Louis- 
ville Convention. 


THREEFOLD SYNODICAL PROGRAM 


We asked Mr. Jensen to give us 
an article on the Every Member Vis- 
itation for THe LUTHERAN, and he 
chose to present it as a synod-wide 
program, tieing it up with the use of 
the Duplex Envelope—in the Sunday 
school as well as the congregation— 
and the non-apportionment plan, all 
three of which have been permanent 
features of the synodical program 
since 1918. 

The figures showing synodical re- 
ceipts from the congregations and 
from the Sunday schools; congrega- 
tional receipts for current expenses 
and per capita giving} for the 25- 


year period, 1918-1943, tell their 
own story. (See tabulation.) 

In looking over the grand total of 
receipts the reader will wonder why 
the figures for 1930 and 1943 are so 
much larger than for the other years. 
They are explained for 1930 by the 


Treasurer J. K. Jensen 


ingathering of the Pension Fund that 
year, following the church-wide 
campaign for $4,000,000 in 1928. The 
grand total for 1943 includes the 
$50,000 gift to the Northwestern 
Seminary by the late Dr. Rothrock 
of St. Paul. From here on Mr. Jensen 
is speaking: 

The year 1918 is important in the 
history of the Synod of the North- 
west. In that year three things were 
begun that have had important re- 
sults in the benevolence record of 
the synod. 


1. The first synod-wide Every 
Member Visitation was conducted. 

2. Efforts were begun to get our 
Sunday schools to use the duplex 
envelope and take part in the reg- 
ular benevolence program of the 
synod. 

3. The apportionment plan was 
discontinued and the Nae plan 
adopted. 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 

After the passage of twenty-five 
years it may be possible to appraise 
the results of these efforts. 

1. Some of our congregations had 
used the duplex envelope and con- 
ducted Every Member Visitations 
prior to 1918. It was apparent al- 
ready in November 1918 that better 
results were obtained by concerted 
action under the leadership of the 
properly constituted synodical com- 
mittee. Material increases in both 
current expense pledges and benev- 
olence pledges were practically uni- 
versal. Consequently the plan was 
continued and is still in full opera- 
tion under the direction of the 
synod’s Stewardship Committee. 

2. The Sunday schools had never 
had a part in the benevolences of the 
Church. When children were con- 
firmed they were introduced to the 
duplex envelope. They knew little 
or nothing about benevolence. They 


‘had for years been accustomed to 


bring a penny or two to Sunday 
school. No wonder that as a rule 
they joined the ranks of those who 
give ten cents on the black side and 
nothing or at most five cents on the 
red side even after they were estab- 
lished as earners. The object in using 
the duplex envelope in the Sunday 
school was not only to add to the 
synod’s benevolence income but pri- 
marily to teach our children regular 
weekly support of the congregation 
and the synod during childhood. 
(Continued on page 19) 


SYNODICAL RECEIPTS 


FROM CONGREGATIONS 


As per Gora) For 

Minutes of Fund Specials Total 

918 $12,407 $ 4,229 $ 16,636 
1919 15,361 5,451 20,812 
1920 22,450 4,644 27,094 
1925 48,323 25,666 73,989 
1930 71,586 33,049 104,635 
1935 52,876 2,404 55,280 
1940 72,280 8,595 80,875 
1943 92,175 96,928 189,103 
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FROM SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
For General _ For G 


Fund Specials 
aaa ee 


Total Total 


$ 16,636 
— — —- 20,812 
2,850 455 3,305 30,399 
4,517 1,780 6,297 80,286 
6,920 1,710 8,630 113,265 
5,796 1,104 6,900 62,180 
6,998 1,655 8,653 89,528 
8,045 2,095 10,140 199,243 


CONGREGATIONAL RECEIPTS 
Communing Membership Per Bren aes 


Communing 

Membership 

For For For Per Capita 

General Grand Current for see 
Fun Total Expense 

$1.46 $1.96 $ 89,149 $10.54 
1.73 2.33 103,340 11.56 
2.34 3.18 138,392 14.47 
3.01 5.00 263,802 16.45 
3.22 5.10 406,834 18.33 
1.94 2.29 351,570 12.95 
2.16 2.68 414,674 12.44 
2.36 5.10 497,412 12.74 
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Church Workers Bridge Divided Community 


Right and Left of Pennsylvania State Highway, Number 520, 
Show Local Solution of Social Problem 


} The Church 
ignores the 
road and 
serves both 
trailers. and 
houses 


State HicHway No. 520 stretches 
down the center of the government 
housing project near Chester, Pa. 
It looks like other highways; cars 
drive over it; people walk along its 
shoulders; it becomes slippery when 
wet. To others, it is just another 
highway, but to us who are Defense 
Area Church Visitors, it presented a 
problem and a challenge. 

To the right of this roadway stand 
clean, neat houses for defense work- 
ers. On the left—also for workers— 
lies a trailer park. Above those neat 
white houses and those crowded 
trailers there rises no spire and no 
majestic steeple to show the Way 
and the Truth; there is no altar, no 
pulpit, no communion rail to offer 
the Life. Church, to these people, is 
a memory of a happy life in a dis- 
tant “back home.” Looking over this 
trailer park, we see the hot dust rise 
from the dirt roads as the car of a 
ship-builder passes. And we watch 
it settle again over the children, 
playing as best they can there by the 
side of the road. Across the high- 
way children are playing on lawns, 
and the streets are paved. The foul 
smell of burning refuse drifts hazily 
over from the dump in the back- 
ground, and the sun, burning indif- 
ferently, drives its fiery horses on 
through the sky. In long, grey rows 
huddle the trailers, windows open 
while their occupants pant for air. 
Inside the human man-hours toss 
restlessly on folding beds; they are 
waiting for dusk, and a breeze, and 
the night shift, and payday. Yet on 
the right of that roadway the homes 
are cooler, the people have bed- 
rooms and living rooms and bath- 
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By PHILIP R. HOH 


The short cut to 
housing workmen 
and their families 
crowds a field 

with. trailers. 

A road separates 
them from y 
houses 


rooms, and they live more for life 
and less for payday, and that breeze, 
and the night shift. 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


From this physical variation in 
conditions and the accompanying 
mental attitude, plus the topo- 
graphical split created by the high- 
way, grows a social gap between the 
“snobs” on the right and the “trailer 
trash” on the left. If the highway 
and housing conditions have been a 
wedge to split the area, the fact that 
all these workers come from differ- 
ent localities, varied backgrounds, 
and bring with them contrasting cus- 
toms and heterogeneous social stand- 
ards, has atomized the two parts into 
a state of complete mental isolation. 
The resulting problem is that no help 
can be secured for community enter- 


Little folk have competent teachers 
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prises. There is no civic pride, and 
worse yet, both sides of. the project — 
often show open animosity. 

The government had found no so- 
lution to the problem. When we of 
the Church offered our services to it 
and the people, we, therefore, took 
upon ourselves the task of bridging 
that gap created by a highway. We 
were equipped with the inspiration 
of the Church behind us and the 
challenge before us. The method of 
procedure was to be a variation on 
the theme which the prophet Ezekiel 
employed to unite another valley of 
dry bones. But we decided to work 
with each bone individually first. 
The Church had seen; it had come. — 
Could it conquer? 


AGENCIES AND WORKERS 


The Committee of Community, — 
Service, composed of Home Mission 
and Inner Mission Board members, 
under the direction of Dr. Bechtold 
and Superintendent Henry, has been ~ 
intensely interested and active in 
this and similar projects. This com- — 
mittee has been the co-operating _ 
agency with the National Lutheran — = 
Council, under direction of the Rev. — 
Ht! Conrad Hoyer, and has been the ~ 
local group for supervision. 

After the field had been surveyed _ 
in a house to house visitation, the — 
National Lutheran Council at the ‘ 
request of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and with its help sent two 
workers to the area to bring the’ 
Word of God and the fellowship of — 
the Church. With the help of Sister % 
Dora Van Driessche of the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse, Miss Tesse Thue — 
of the National Lutheran Council, — 
and Seminarian Philip Hoh, made 
personal calls on all interested pros- | 
pects and a lot of exceedingly unin- — 
terested ones. Homes were visited — 
thoroughly in both the trailer park — 
and the housing settlement. In some | 
were found happiness and hope; in 
most there was little of the joy of 
living. In all was found the need fo 
a church. One lonesome woman 
broke down and cried: “You are th 
first people to visit me in the two 
years that I’ve been here.” She w 
a loyal Lutheran. What pastor ha 
forgotten to forward her name? 
Among other things, there was foun 
the need for a Sunday school on th 
project itself. The nearest churches — 
were too far and the people too — 
strange. It was decided that Sunday — 
school be started. 


re 


STARTING WITH THE CHILDREN 


When government representatives 
were asked where meetings could be 
held, the answer came, “For the 
church the sky is the limit.” They 
gave a room of their office building, 
put in a desk, put up shelves, offered 
their little auditorium for services. 
They put at our disposal empty 
rooms for classes, and later gave 
benches and tables, which we sawed 
down to size for the heavenly 
Father’s little ones. With the sky as 
the limit, we put our ambitions in 
' the stratosphere and found no ceil- 

ing. From the Lutheran churches in 
Chester and Woodlyn, Pastors 
Foellner, Ammon, and Hidam gave 
assurance of any aid that might be 
-needed. But with grateful thanks for 
the offers and with an eye to the 
future, we attempted to get a self- 
supporting school. 

The first Sunday came. The serv- 


Today there are fourteen and as 
many substitutes as we need. Sun- 
day school has grown in two weeks 
to an attendance of 141. 


AN EXPANDING PROGRAM 


The problem had been: How can 
we get them to come? It is now: 
Where can we put them? The val- 
ley of dry bones is becoming an 
army. Evening services have started; 
the program will expand as the 
needs arise. The harvest is great, but 
the laborers are few. 

During the first two weeks of Au- 
gust a daily vacation Bible school 
was conducted in an adjoining field. 
All sessions were held outdoors. 
With the regular workers we had 
the assistance of deaconesses from 
the Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse. 
An average of thirty-five children 
attended. Another need was met. 

The dust still rises from the dirt 


The Sunday school’s average attendance is 140 


ice was to be held in the housing set- 
tlement; would the trailer folk 
come? Could the Church bridge a 
highway? In high expectation we 
had prepared for thirty-five. Sun- 
day school started on time with only 
a handful present. In the back there 
were folded chairs available for 
ninety. As the service closed—and 
none of us will ever forget it—six- 
teen were standing. The gap had 
been bridged. The highway had be- 
come a path. Half of those present 
“ had come from the other side. 
Throughout the following week 
we visited and contacted all who had 
come, and more. We had been told 
that no teachers could be secured. 
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roads. The burning refuse still 
smells. The golden chariot still burns 
across the sky. Cars still go along 
the highway; it still becomes slip- 
pery when wet. But now—it’s just 
another highway. The Church has 
bridged the gap. 


Lutheran Week in West 
Virginia 

(Continued from page 11) 
the meetings was that at the evening 
Brotherhood rally. A number of 
Lutherans came from near-by towns 


for the occasion. The assemblage 
was addressed by Dr. Greever on the 


subject, “Do I Have What It Takes 
to Be a Christian?” The officers of 
the Brotherhood were installed by 
the president of synod. 


THE ORDINATION SERVICE 


The first service Thursday morn- 
ing was that of ordination. The sec- 
rétary of the synod, the Rev. W. Roy 
Hashinger, was liturgist, and the 
Rev. H. L. Hann preached the ser- 
mon on the theme: “Yokefellows 
with Christ in the Gospel Ministry.” 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Ministerial Education, the Rev. 
Alvah K. Jones, presented the Rev. 
Robert F. Fisher as the candidate 
for ordination. Mr. Fisher has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Warwood Lutheran congregation, 
Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding the 
Rev. Howard Amick, now a chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army. President 
Roof officiated at the ordination. 

The general feeling was that this 
was an unusually good convention, 
in spite of the many handicaps im- 
posed by the war situation. Only 
two active pastors were absent, and 
one of those could not be present be- 
cause of the comparatively recent 
change in the date of the synod’s 
meeting. One of the outstanding 
differences between this “Lutheran 
Week” and its predecessors was the 
absence of young men. However, on 
the campus where the groups met 
150 members of the U. S. Army Air 
Crew were being trained. 


SYNOD'S OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All the officers of the synod were 
re-elected. It was also decided at 
this convention to choose delegates 
for the U. L. C. A. Convention to be 
held in October 1944 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., since our convention of next 
year, although occurring before the 
U. L. C. A. convention, will be too - 
late for practical purposes. The 
Revs. E. F. K. Roof and W. Roy 
Hashinger were chosen as clerical 
members of the delegation, and the 
Messrs. C. A. Pilson and O. H. Lin- 
dow as lay members. 

There are two vacancies in our 
synod. St. Mark’s, Oakland, Md., 
has been without a pastor since the 
death of Dr. A. B. Leamer, and the 
people of Edgewood, Wheeling, lost 
their pastor, when the Rev. Dr. 
M. W. Boyer resigned to accept a 
position as professor of philosophy 
at Carthage College. 
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FAMOUS HOME FOR U.L.C.A. 


CHURCH HOUSE 


Pierpont Morgan Dwelling Purchased to Accommodate 


Administrative Agencies 


OssERvVING the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization November 
14, 1918, the United Lutheran Church in America is negotiating for the 
purchase of the spacious residence of the late J. Pierpont Morgan at 
231 Madison Avenue, New York City. The Executive Board of the Church, 
in extraordinary session August 31 at the Lutheran Church House, 39 East 
35th Street, present national headquarters of the body, voted unanimously 
to proceed with the purchase as rapidly as certain details can be arranged. 
The church offices moved to their present location in 1927, after nine years’ 
occupancy of the ninth floor of the Knabe Building at 437 Fifth Avenue. 


According to the Rev. Dr. Walton 
H. Greever, secretary of the U. L. 
C. A., it is this rapid growth and the 
expansion of their activities that 
have made it necessary for the 
United Lutherans to seek larger 
space and better facilities than can 
be provided at the present Lutheran 
Church House. He said, “The 
Church regards the offer of the Mor- 
gan property as a providential pro- 
vision for its needs.” 


LOCATION CENTRAL 


The Morgan house, which occupies 
the southeast corner of Madison 
Avenue and 37th Street, is a forty- 
five-room brownstone structure 
erected in 1852. Adjoining on the 
36th Street corner is the famous 
Morgan Manuscript Library, while 
the spacious grounds surrounding 
both buildings are devoted to flower 
gardens, an unusual sight in that 
section of New York City. 

Both the Morgan home and the 
present Lutheran Church House are 
located on the elevation known from 
earlier days as Murray Hill, the site 
of the famous farm, “Ingleberg,” 
where Mrs. Robert Murray enter- 
tained General Howe and his officers 
with such success that General 
Washington and his troops were able 
to escape from the clutches of the 
British Army. 

The officers of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America do not 
anticipate that major alterations will 
be necessary in the house, since the 
rooms are of such size and arrange- 
ment as to lend themselves readily 
to use as Church headquarters. It 
is expected that the new head- 
quarters will house all the Church 
organizations and agencies at pres- 
ent located at the 35th Street ad- 
dress. These include offices of the 
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President and Secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; the Board of American Missions 
and the Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Synod; the 
United Lutheran Synod of New 
York; and the national headquarters 
offices of the National Lutheran 
Council, Lutheran World Action, 
and the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention. In ad- 
dition, the present Lutheran Church 
House contains a chapel in which 
worship services have been con- 
ducted regularly for the past sixteen 
years. It is expected that this fea- 
ture will be incorporated in the new 
headquarters. 


U. L. C."S EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


The National Lutheran Council is 
a service agency through which 
eight national Lutheran general 
bodies, the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, the Augustana 
Synod, Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Free Church, 
United Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church and the Finnish 
Suomi Synod, co-operate in the per- 
formance of many intersynodical 
tasks of the Church. 

The Council, in which the United 
Lutheran Church is the largest co- 
operating body, serves 10,510 Lu- 
theran congregations in the United 
States and Canada with a baptized 
membership of 3,313,806. 

Through the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, founded in 1923 by dele- 
gates from Lutheran Church bodies 
in all parts of the world, as an out- 
growth of the support which Amer- 
ican Lutherans gave in the years 
following the first World War to dis- 


tressed Lutheran churches of 
Europe and their “war-orphaned” | 
foreign mission fields, the United — 
Lutheran Church is in co-operative © 
agreement with churches number- — 
ing 60,000,000 Lutherans in twenty- | 
two countries. j 

Through the Lutheran World Ac- © 
tion office, the American churches | 
have contributed more than one mil- 
lion dollars cash this summer to 
maintain for the current year a | 
series of emergency causes at home 
and abroad; chief among which are © 
the operation through the Service — 
Commission of the National Lu- | 
theran Council of service and parish 
centers in sixty-nine cities for men 
and women in the armed forces, pro- 
viding chaplains here and overseas 
with religious literature and sup- — 
plies, establishing religious and so- 
cial welfare work in defense housing 
areas, and supplying a minimum of 
support to enable again-orphaned 
mission fields in other lands to con- 
tinue to operate. - 


ANNIVERSARY PROJECT 


Asked concerning the purpose and | 
significance of the proposed move, 
the Rey. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
who has been president of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica since its organization convention — 
in 1918, declared, “Since the twenty- | 
fifth anniversary of the United Lu- © 
theran Church is at hand, it is par- ~ 
ticularly appropriate that we should 
undertake the enlargement of our — 
program and our headquarters. We | 
appreciate the fact that our develop-, 
ment in the past twenty-five years — 
demands that new arrangements — 
must be made for the work the 
Church will, and indeed must, un- — 
dertake. We think of our anniver- — 
sary as merely a dividing line be- — 
tween past achievements and future ~ 
responsibilities. Our slogan for the 
anniversary is, ‘Toward God’s Gol- | 
den Goals,’ with particular emphasis ~ 
upon further growth and develop- — 
ment between now and our Golden © 
Anniversary in 1968. Looking for- — 
ward toward the Church’s inevitable ~ 
post-war opportunities and possibil- 
ities, and having definitely outgrown ~ 
our present quarters, we must seek 
to establish an enlarged center for ~ 
the planning of the better things we ~ 
want to do. We feel that the Morgan | 
house will serve these ends quite 
well.”—National Lutheran Council 
News Bureau. 
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Home By Plane in Four Days 


Pan-American Service Enables Missionary From Liberia 
to Attend W. M. S.’s Roanoke Convention . 
AN INTERVIEW 


It 1s not only the First Lady of the 
United States who makes use of 
the latest modes of travel. Recently 
Miss Bertha Koenig, who had 
planned to return to America on her 
long overdue furlough, was enabled 
to use one of Pan-American’s trans- 
port planes and thus travel from the 
point of departure in Liberia to La- 
Guardia Field, New York, within the 
compass of four days. It is not con- 
venient to indicate the exact route 
over which she traveled. It is enough 
to say she embarked in Africa, 
stopped at more than one port in 
South America, and stepped from 
the plane in North America. The 
member of the missionary staff upon 
whose arrival at the station in 
Liberia the beginning of Miss 
Koenig’s furlough depended, needed 
six weeks for the trip from “here to 
there.” 

This furlough, of which the plane 
journey was the start, would have 
come sooner had not conditions on 
the field made it overdue. She has 
been in the present term of service 
since January 1940. And when one 
speaks of active service, one means 
not only the ordinary routine of one 
missionary aided by the normal com- 
plement of colleagues and equip- 
ment, but a term of duty spent alone 
in the “interior” at Belefanai, the 
youngest of five stations from which 
U. L. C. A. work is carried on in 
Liberia. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN LIBERIA 


It was learned by inquiry that this 
is the seventh term of service for 
Miss Koenig. She went to Liberia in 
1916, and her first assignment to 
duty was at one of the educational 
institutions in the mission, the Emma 
V. Day School for Girls, located 
about thirty miles from Monrovia, 
the capital of the republic of Liberia. 
At that time the mission consisted of 
two stations, with the opening of a 
third in contemplation. 

When Miss Koenig was asked as 
to the influence of the war on her 
work, she said that current news, 
such as is customarily available in 
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the home country by means of the 
radio and the press, is not found in 
the back areas of Liberia. 

“Indeed,” she commented, “there 
would not be a great deal of interest 
on the part of our wards in the mis- 
sion statioris in what have been head- 
lines in this great world conflict. But 
do not conclude from that fact,” she 
continued, “that the participation of 
the United States in this second 
world war has been unnoticed in 
our mission in Liberia. Its effects 
began with the shortage of workers 
which fell upon mission fields as it 
fell upon schools and all institutions 
where administration is by persons.” 

She became specific. There should 
have been associated with her at the 
station to which she was assigned 
one or more ordained men, and per- 
haps missionary evangelists and 
teachers. But she has been alone. 
In order to indicate what that has 
meant in recent months, she in- 
stanced actual situations. 


GETTING A CLERGYMAN 


She said: “When baptisms and 
communions were due for adminis- 
tration, it was necessary for me to 
procure a clergyman from a dis- 
tance. First a runner must be sent 
with a note asking the Rev. Mr. 
Blank to come to Belefanai. In one 
instance when this was done, the 
runner returned with the reply that 
the man to whom I had sent was ill 
and could not come. It was then 
necessary for me to send for one of 
our nationals who has been ordained 
and is competent to administer the 
sacraments. To him a runner must 
be sent. He would then procure car- 
riers who would bring him to the 
station. When he had finished the 
mission for which he had been 
called, I in turn would need to get 
carriers in order to take him back 
to the point which was his residence. 

“When I undertook to procure 
carriers, I would learn that a good 
many of the able-bodied young men 
have accepted positions with the 
Firestone rubber development, and 
that has made it difficult for this kind 


of service to be obtained. As a re- 
sult,” Miss Koenig concluded, “there 
have been instances of delay for a 
whole year in the performance of 
baptisms and administrations of Holy 
Communion.” 

It was at this point that Miss 
Koenig took charge of the interview 
in order to emphasize what she feels 
to be the primary need of the mis- 
sion. “Send us ordained men,” she 
said specifically, “and such other per- 
sonnel as are necessary in order to 
serve these people and create open 
doors for the ministry of the Gospel.” 


EAGER TO LEARN 


“Are the people responsive to the 
ministry of the missionaries?” was a 
direct question, which Miss Koenig 
answered by saying, “Yes, the peo- 
ple in Liberia are responsive and the 
missionaries are encouraged.” 

She remarked in this connection 
that the number of stations has in- 
creased from two in operation and 
one in contemplation to the present 
five, with groups of “out stations” 
attached to each where many of the 
contacts are made by the nationals 
themselves. She spoke particularly 
of the work which women do as 
catechists and visitors and as the 
media of invitation to their fellow 
Liberians to “come and see.” 

In response to the query, “Does 
conversion to Christianity make a 
great change in the living customs 
of a Liberian?” she replied: 

“Yes, to some extent. But we do 
not try to make Americans out of 
them. They are urged to forsake 
their old practices of native med- 
icines, to recognize witchcraft in the 
ceremonies of their medicine men, 
and to seek the uplift which the Gos- 
pel of our Lord and the example of 
the missionaries provide.” 

Relative to the school work which 
is done in Liberia she said: “The 
people are eager to have their chil- 
dren come to the schools. Just now 
the number of pupils is limited be- 
cause in many cases there is only 
one missionary in charge. More must 
be sent to satisfy the eagerness of 
the people, and with them must come 
equipment and books.” 

“Do you plan to return to 
Liberia?” was a final query ad- 
dressed to Miss,Koenig, to which she 
replied, ‘““As soon as my furlough is 
completed, I hope to be able to go 
back to these people with whom I 
have lived almost three decades.” 
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THERE is that well-known com- 
ment, “Grandfather would turn over 
in his grave if he knew how his 
grandchildren are behaving.” We 
do not propose to argue pro or con, 
but we can assert without fear of 
contradiction that Father Abraham, 
patriarch of the Chosen People, 
would dissent with great positive- 
ness if asked to approve scope and 
procedure of the family in this twen- 
tieth century. 

As we interpret the inspired nar- 
rative of the descendants of this in- 
trepid pilgrim from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, there was nothing synthetic in 
the basic unit of the clan or com- 
munity as established for the He- 
brews. Kinship arising from ties of 
birth or by the marital covenant de- 
termined who belonged to a house- 
hold. There was logic as well as 
definite certainty in this arrange- 
ment. Paternity is an obligation for 
which the Creator has made provi- 
sion; children born of Hebrew 
parents were thereby the inheritors 
of a legacy which consisted in shar- 
ing in the promises which God gave 
to his servant Abraham and his ser- 
yant’s posterity. 

A similar clarity of connections 
belongs to the family of our day and 
eountry. There is a blessing on 
parentage and a proportionate re- 
sponsibility, and the ties of kinship 
are beyond artificial tinkering. The 
most serious of the dictates of hu- 
man nature are really the reflexes of 
that inner spiritual covenant which 
is given expression in marriage and 
blessed of God, when its intent is 
understood and heeded. No greater 
mockery of duty is conceivable than 
that which occurs when husband 
and wife fail in the performance of 
parentage or when children neglect 
the honor and obedience which are 
due the pair who in travail, anxiety, 
and toil have brought children into 
the world and reared them to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

This same creative attribute of 
the family—this tie of kinship—is 
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the red light to the state and its 
agencies when it usurps the place and 
function of the personnel of domes- 
tic life. If pre-war reports from Rus- 
sia can be credited, the provision of 
centers where “the children of the 
workers” could be deposited while 
the fathers and mothers went to 
farms and factories did not meet the 
expectations of the Soviets. Prob- 
ably the objectives of the “two five- 
year plans’—purely mechanical in 
their character—could be achieved 
only by interference with domestic 
life, but a better Russia would have 
been made if less haste and more 
human love had been recognized. 

There seem to be some political 
leaders in the United States who 
will cajole or command parents to 
“farm out” their children so that the 
women can join the men in industry. 
The experiment has already given 
warning of dangerous implications. 
The terrific wave of juvenile delin- 
quency is partially the result of 
absentee or substitute parentage. In 
the long run there will be a propor- 
tionate neglect of the care due 
parents from their children. The 
generation which reaches maturity 
on substitutes for domestic life can- 
not be expected to know and eval- 
uate the ties of family. 


UNFORTUNATELY 
CONNECTED 

THERE is one nation in the Axis 
group that America hates to hate. 
We refer, as you will promptly ex- 
pect, to Finland. Little Finland, one 
is inclined to think in comparing this 
sturdy folk with her powerful neigh- 
bors to the east or south; that is, to 
Russia or Germany. But in fact the 
population exceeds three and three 
quarter millions, a number slightly 
more than the inhabitants of Den- 
mark. Under normal circumstances, 
and even now, the people are closely 
affiliated with the Swedish folk, and 
about ten per cent of the citizens are 
of Swedish birth or ancestry. 


_ several centuries the Swedes exer- 


’ from them in 1905, when judicial au- — 


The distinguishing Finnish lan- 
guage is spoken by almost ninety per 
cent of the people and is distinctly 
of its own kind. Their speech is one 
indication that the people are neither 
Nordic nor Slav in origin; but for 


cised great influence upon the na- 
tion’s religion and culture. However, 
since the first world war, when they 
successfully resisted the attempts of 
the Bolsheviki to conquer them and | 
attach them to Soviet Russia, the 
Finns have held the dominating au: 
thority. 

3,452,933 .of the population be- 
longed in 1927 to the “Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Finland.” 10,905 
“belonged to other Protestant con- 
fessions, and 34,311 did not announce 
the confession to which they be- 
longed. In 1922 absolute religious 
freedom was introduced.” (See Lu- — 
theran Churches of the World, by 
Dr. Wentz.) 

In the United States, Finland’s — 
reputation for honesty outranks 
every other debtor nation. It is the — 
only government that has kept both 
spirit and letter of its agreement to _ 
repay money borrowed during and 
following the first world war. : 

We have been told by Americans — 
of Finnish birth that Finland’s wars 
with Russia are an expression of the — 
hatred of the people that was en- — 
gendered by the treatment they re- — 
ceived from the Slavs when they — 
were rated as a Grand Duchy during | 
the regime of the later Czars. Grad- — 
ually deprived of the liberties they ~ 
enjoyed prior to the subjection of ~ 
their nation to absolute despots, the — 
last defense of their rights was taken _ 


thority was vested in their over- — 
lords. Acts of major and minor in- — 
justice built up among them a form ~ 
of hatred that equipped them to — 
serve as instruments of the ven- — 
geance which the Russian revolu- ~ 
tionaries visited upon the Czar, his ~ 
families, and the Russian nobility. © 
But they were equally unwilling to 
adopt the principles of Karl Marx 
and accept the Communism of Leni 
It can well be that this hatred ac 
counts in part for their espousal o: 
Germany instead of Russia. But 
must not be forgotten that they wer 
assisted by Germany in their strug: 
gles to avoid conquest by the Bol-— 
sheviki and thus enabled to achieve — 
autonomy in 1920. Attacked by Rus 
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_ sia in 1939, they escaped Soviet an- 
nexation through victories by the 
Nazis in 1941. 


SELF-SOUGHT PUBLICITY 


THERE is one practice of many 
newspapers which deserves correc- 
tion, and that is the publicity given 
to Roman Catholic priests who min- 
ister to fellow believers as their doc- 
trines prescribe during disasters. A 
specific instance occurred in the re- 
cent catastrophe in Philadelphia 
when a train wreck brought death 
and injury to more than two hun- 
dred people. In the reporters’ stories 
of what they saw, the narration was 
interrupted to name and comment 
upon the fact that priests passing in 
a car and others from adjacent par- 
ishes “administered the rites of the 
‘Church” as they crept among the 
wreckage to the wounded and dying. 
In spite of their engrossment in such 
duties, they found time to give their 
names to reporters and the journals 
found space to announce their min- 
astry. 

One observes that in many of the 
reports of the work of chaplains the 
ministry of Roman Catholics is 
“olayed up” by the press and by 
newsreels: the intrusive manner in 

‘-which this is done is evidence that 
the agencies of publicity are ex- 
~pected to put the representatives of 
the Roman Catholic ministry in 
‘front, and those in positions to pro- 
vide news stories and pictures do not 
overlook opportunities to have their 
ehurch “in the public eye.” The fact 
is that Protestant chaplains greatly 

_ outnumber the Catholic priests for 
the simple reason that the distribu- 
tion of appointments is based on per- 
centages of the population, and the 
personnel of the armed services is 
largely Protestant. Ministers, priests, 
and rabbis all have their duties pre- 
scribed by government regulations, 
and the chief of chaplains bears wit- 
ness to the equal heroism of all. 

We do not criticize the action of 
the priests who feel called upon to 
perform the rites of their .church 
when death threatens their parish- 
ioners. We do not accept as true an 
_ interpretation of the teachings of the 

New Testament that makes the merit 
of Christ’s sacrifice insufficient for 
the salvation of believers when they 
reach the hour of death. What we 
do criticize is bad taste which ap- 
pears in the use made by the church 
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to attract attention to itself at times 
of danger and death. At the wreck 
recently reported, thousands of 
“passers-by” offered their help, and 
Protestant ministers spent hours 
first at the scene of the accident and 
later at the hospitals to which the 
wounded were taken. But they 
sought no recognition from report- 
ers and cameramen. 


An Expression of Progress 
(Continued from page 2) 


looked upon with favor: it meant the 
preservation of some of the traditions 
of that section of New York. It 
meant that the immediate neighbor 
to ‘the great Morgan Library would 
be an ecclesiastical corporation 
rather than one devoted to com- 
merce or housing. This appreciation 
had some influence on the price. 

Its location at 37th Street and 
Madison Avenue is truly central to 
the New York of today and for many 
decades to come. It lies between the 
New York Central Station at 42d 
Street and Park Avenue, and the 
Pennsylvania Station at 32d Street 
and Seventh Avenue. 

The size of the ground, 98 feet on 
Madison Avenue and 157 feet on 
37th Street, offers accommodations 
for enlarging the present mansion 
should that be necessary in years to 
come, and at the same time the real 
estate value of a plot of ground of 
those dimensions in the heart of the 
city of New York assures ability to 
dispose of the property without loss 
should the necessity for a change of 
locations occur. 

The officers of the Church and 
members of the Executive Board 
conferred with men in the city whose 
business it is to know values of 
property, and these men agreed that 
the money required for the purchase 
was a “rock bottom” sum for the 
land without the building. There is 
also the advantage that the United 
Lutheran Church is in position to 
turn in its present property at 39 
East 35th Street as part of the pur- 
chase price. Arrangements to finance 
this sum over a number of years 
have received consideration and ap- 
proval. 

“Overhead” costs have also been 
estimated and found to be within the 
reach of the income of the Church 
from maintenance assessments 
charged the occupants of the Church 
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House and other sources. It is under- 
stood that when the building is oc- 
cupied by the Church it will be 
exempt from taxation. 

Dr. Greever expressed the opinion 
of the officers of the Church and of 
the Executive Board that the oppor- 
tunity to obtain this property and to 
transfer from 39 East 35th Street to 
37th Street and Madison Avenue at 
this time becomes a legitimate part 
of the program of the U. L. C. A. 
for further expansion of its activities. 
Not only will the pressure which 
lack of space exerts upon the pres- 
ent occupants of the Church House 
be relieved, but there will be the 
accommodations on the basis of 
which to encourage further exten- 
sions in service. At the very time 
when we are anticipating the en- 
larged relationships into which we 
are entering with other Lutheran 
bodies and when we must contem- 
plate accepting a larger share of the 
responsibilities for world Lutheran- 
ism, this opportunity comes to hand. 


As Done in the Northwest 
Synod 


(Continued from page 13) 


What the results have been is dif- 
ficult to say. It cannot be proved 
since we do not know what the 
synod’s income would have been 
without this effort in the Sunday 
schools. That it has been vigorously 
continued for twenty-five years in 
practically all our Sunday schools 
and is given more attention now 
than ever before proves that the 
synod is convinced that it is worth 
while. All the Sunday school chil- 
dren of 1918 are now in the prime of 
life and doubtless make up a very 
large percentage of the contributing 
members of today. 

3. There have been no proponents 
for a return to the apportionment 
plan during these twenty-five years. 
Should one appear he would get no 
support. The synod is a unity in its 
appreciation of and adherence to the 
non-apportionment plan. The chief 
reasons are 
a. We believe it is more scriptural 

than the apportionment plan. 

b. We believe it is more productive 
‘than the apportionment plan. 

c.It does away with all wrangling 
about an inequitable apportion- 
ment. 
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THE 


THE SHIFT FROM OLD TO NEW 


CHURCH 


Adult Sunday School Lessons Subject the Ten Commandments 


to Words of Jesus 


Matthew 5: 17-20; 19: 16-22; John 5: 39, 40. Sunday School Lesson for October 3 


Tur wisdom of God is often an implication in coincidences. A man goes 
on a journey, in the course of which he begins a friendship from which flow 
lifelong influences. Or the effort to gain a very casual objective may develop 
contacts with circumstances which yield discernment of God’s will for our 


lives or His correction of our conduct. 


Those who are most truly our friends 
and companions have our welfare at 
heart and seek to make the best lessons 
of human experience available to those 
in whom they have an interest. Espe- 
cially desirable are the contacts with 
God’s will for our contentment and 
God’s laws for our obedience. 


Of Lasting Application 

It is a very striking fact that Jesus, 
in the midst of that declaration of the 
principles of the kingdom of God which 
we commonly call the Sermon on the 
Mount, took occasion to declare that he 
was no revolutionist with reference to 
those principles of worship and hu- 
man relations which had been revealed 
to Moses and by him announced as the 
basic laws which the chosen people 
were bound to obey. “Let no one sup- 
pose,” He said, “that I came to destroy 
the law or the prophets: I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” His words con- 
tinued, “One jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the law till all 
things be accomplished.” 

It is suggested to teachers and to 
pupils that they will be rewarded if 
they consult several books in order to 
have a definition of the word law, They 
can well begin with an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and from the contents of that 
volume they will be impressed by the 
amount of space which is required to 
indicate the uses of a very small word. 
Incidentlly, they will come to classi- 
fications of the word’s significance. Two 
broad divisions can be discerned. One 
of these one could call natural law and 
the other social law. 

It is not a waste of time to think 
briefly of what we call natural laws. 
They become familiar to us, though 
often not very clearly stated, because 
we encounter consequences of their ob- 
servance and particularly of ignoring 
them, The world was pretty old when 
Sir Isaae Newton focused attention 
upon a series of statements which we 
call the laws of gravity and the force of 
gravitation, His was a carefully rea- 
soned expression of effects traced back 
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to a cause. Natural laws in the main 
describe the conduct of forces. 


Numerous Kinds of Laws 


Social laws subdivide, as the reader 
of a cyclopedia will promptly discover, 
into many classes. But in all instances 
something which is comparable with a 
foree has a connection with the state- 
ment which we call a law. Recently we 
have come to use frequently the term 
sanction. It was one of the words which 
acquired a somewhat technical mean- 
ing in connection with the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations and par- 
ticularly the League of Nations Court. 
It is called to the notice of the readers 
of this department because it implies 
consequences that are set when a cov- 
enant is broken. Consequences can be 
synonymous with punishment. The state 
does not consider that it has completed 
the enactment of a law until it has pro- 
vided an enabling clause for its appli- 
cation and some sort of penalty that 
will fall upon those who transgress it. 
The failure of the League of Nations 
has been ascribed to the unwillingness 
of those who reached the agreement in 
1919 to punish its violations. A still 
more glaring weakness in the Pact of 
Paris was the lack of sanctions. 


Our Lord's Stern Words 


The approval which was given by our 
Lord to the principles expressed in the 
Decalogue is an indication that the 
Decalogue is an expression of the will 
of God concerning divine and human 
relationships. It is not necessary to do 
more than call attention to the fact that 
the broad principles of ethics we have 
learned to observe in human society 
are directly stated or directly implied 
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in what the Jews called the Ten Wois. 
Further it can be said that for centués 
a basis of good conduct has been gis 
to the children by their parents ad 
sponsors through instruction in te 
Decalogue, and thereby a kind of pr- 
manence has been gained for those Vio 
seek to do His will. ; 

We still continue to require knoll - 2 
edge of these laws of conduct fm 
those who by baptism and faithh 
Christ have attained citizenship in fat 
spiritual regime which we call the kig- 
dom of God. So long as we are in ie 
flesh and among those things that fe 
of the earth earthy, the principles whi 
are stated in the Decalogue apply. fo 
man by his piety becomes independs 
of them, and no one by his wickedns 
can dety their penalties. 


The Enabling Power 


The connection of penalty to trai 
gression is fixed and in some respé 
cumulative. What has been called %¢ 
dignity of the law lies in its powero 
strike back at indifference to the las 
which have back of them the approx 
of God. This does not mean that a 
act of any legislature or other sow’ 
of legal enactment, or any custom th 
has grown out of the folk ways of ‘te 
people or out of respect for some ecce 
tricity of some great leader, has 7 
rating of a law. Neither is any passig 
fashion nor fad on the level with 1 
laws that are expressions of the ex 
tence of mighty moral and religids 
energies, 

The Bible, however, gives us discet 
ment of the group of laws that 
basic. It is to these that Jesus refé 
when he says that not one jot or tite 
of them shall pass away, and it is 1 
content of their significance that plac 
upon Him the burden of atoning # 
the sins of the world. Had the la 
not been broken, the character of F 
revelation would not have been 
somber series of punishments which | 
endured for our sakes. 

It is highly important in these das 
that the demands of the laws which 4 
revealed by Holy Scripture and der 


onstrated in human experience shoul 


be restored to the respect of individu 
families, communities, nations, 

races, Their connection with the divi 
will and purpose for mankind mt 
once more be emphasized: it is 

that makes it sinful to break them, al 
exposes evildoers to the punishme — 
due sinners. The fear of God must # 
taught along with love and trust. = 
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Fath of Our Fathers — matthew 5:17.19 


“sirH of our fathers—what does it 
mater? Each new generation ‘must 
finc ts own faith. Gold and bonds and 
lan’ can be inherited, but not faith. 
Ex} rience is the only test of truth and 
it mst be your individual experience.” 
Thi is the spirit of our age, and too 
ofin the teaching of our secular 
schols support it. The sense of con- 
tinty is allowed in scientific progress. 
Fors of civic and social life are traced 
to tsir sources in history. But religion 
is spposed to be different. It cannot 
be swught, only found. They tell us 
thaiall one generation can do for the 
nex is to set about it life situations 
fror which it is bound to make its own 
diseveries and find its own gods. 

Vat does this kind of thinking do 
to te Bible? It accepts the Bible as a 
reccd, often fanciful and legendary, 
but essentially a record of the re- 
ligias thinking. But it is not a revela- 
tion knowledge handed down from 
Gocto men who could not otherwise 
disever it. Life is different in 1943, 
and vyhat was true in Bible times may 
not e true now. History itself, like the 
Bib, loses its continuity from one 
geneation to another. Some lessons 
cane learned from the past, but there 
is pthing permanent. We are like 
newborn babes without anyone to 
guic us. We must find God in our own 
way perhaps a different god for each 
of =! No wonder the confusion in 
relitous thinking today! 


The tream of Faith 


W may seem to have exaggerated 
the xcesses of modern liberal think- 
ing. On the positive side we take issue 
witlthose who object to the use of the 
tern “The Faith.” There are dangers, 
of curse, in thinking of faith as a body 
of popositions stating what we believe. 
Creds are dangerous, as are all forms. 
It isso easy to recite the words with- 
out Aving in our hearts what the words 
repisent, But we must not be ashamed 
of ceeds. Our great historic creeds 
wer won the hard way by the gen- 
eratns that wrote them. They are 
the expression of the experience of 
menwho fought grim battles with sin 
andeconquered through faith. Creeds 
wertested before they were expressed. 

Te burden of proof -is on their side 
as w inherit them. How childish for 
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us to lay them aside and try to begin 
from the very beginning to form our 
own creeds. What a waste of time and 
energy. Suppose we would decide that 
mathematics ought to be newly discov- 
ered by each generation. Suppose we 
lay aside the axioms and formulas, the 
tables of addition and multiplication 
accepted by our parents. We could not 
accept the formula 2 plus 2 equals 4, 
until we found it true by experience. 

Progress is possible only when we 
recognize the stream of history. Faith 
is like every other possession of the 
past. It too can be traced as it grows 
from generation to generation. Our 
own Christian faith finds its roots in 
the very beginning of Bible history. 
We see it grow in the knowledge and 
love of God until Christ came, and then 
it continued to grow in the Church. 
The catechetical method of instruction 
in religion has proved itself. We do 
need to find God for ourselves, or 
rather we need to be found by God, 
each of us. This could not be done for 
us in previous ages. It must be done 
here and now. But the finding of Paul 
on the road to Damascus by Jesus has 
meaning to our conversion. Each gen- 
eration ought to know God a little bet- 
ter and respond a little more fully to 
the love of Christ. 


Simple and Uncompromising 


It is easy to idolize the faith of our 
fathers. We think of them as very 
brave and very sure of God. The story 
of their heroic sacrifices for their faith 
is a constant challenge. They were men 
like us, with all the faults and weak- 
nesses present with us. If we read 
Paul’s epistles we discover how far 
short these early Christians came from 
the mark of their high calling. This was 
just as true of the heroes of the Refor- 
mation, or of our early American 
patriots. But it is fair to use two words 
to describe generally the faith of our 
fathers. They had a very simple and 
therefore uncompromising faith. 

Perhaps they were fortunate in the 
fact that they did not have the diver- 
sions we face in our day. The radio did 
not bring to their homes the news of 
all the world as it happened. Books, 
magazines, newspapers, and other 
means of knowledge were few. We 
only need to go back a few generations 


to find people entirely dependent on 
the fragmentary information received 
by word of mouth from travelers or 
couriers. They had time to think about 
God. They did have God’s Word, and 
it guided their thinking and indeed 
flavored their conversation. Luther’s 
translation of the Bible set the vocab- 
ulary for the common people of his na- 
tion. In a real sense this was true of 
the Bible in every land where it was 
known. The church possessed the very 
center of life for multitudes, and they 
found it like a “burnished lamp.” Re- 
ligion was not lost in the multitude of 
interests that seek to possess our souls, 

The result was an uncompromising 
attitude toward all that questioned the 
faith. Men were ready to risk their 
lives to protect their faith. Thank God, 
men are still of the same heroic mold! 
Berggrav, Bishop of Norway, and Nie- 
moller, faithful pastor and leader of 
the confessional church of Germany, 
could say, “This one thing I do.” That 
is simplicity of faith. “Christ is all in 
all, or not at all.’ A creed means 
everything or nothing, demands the 
surrender of everything or nothing. 
There is no middle ground. Does this 
not characterize our best inheritance 
from our fathers? The faith they pass 
on to us was their first love. It was the 
big thing in their lives. 


A Vital Faith 


The faith of our fathers is “living 
still.” It is our joy to make it live in us. 
We do not need to begin where our 
fathers began to know God. We: can 
accept with thanksgiving the knowl- 
edge of God that they bequeath to us. 
History gives the clear record of the 
testing of their faith. How foolish to 
close our eyes to the record of the past. 
While all around us men are stumbling 
about in a vain search for truth, we can 
place our feet firmly in the path marked 
out by our fathers. It led them to vital 
relationship with God, It will lead us 
to the same place of reconciliation. To 
live the faith of our fathers is to make 
it our own. 

Christian history is a fruitful study. 
How it would solve the problem of all 
those sects and isms that grow in war 
time like weeds in a wet season! “The 
Changeless Christ in a Changing 
World” is a slogan adopted by one of 
our great Lutheran synods. When all 
around us is in confusion and turmoil, 
nations rising and falling, old ideas 
giving way to new, let us hold fast to 
the one unchanging fact in our world, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

* * * * 

To. Leavers: Topic date, October 3. 

Next topic, “The Faith in Many Lands.” 
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BOOKS 


Reunion of Theology and Philosophy 


The Primacy of Faith. By Richard Kroner. Macmillan. 222 pages. $2.50. 

Tus book by a lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York is an able contribution to the current 
effort to bring about a constructive reconciliation of the parties to a six- 
teenth-century divorce. Long before the sixteenth century it was manifest 


that all was not well between the parties. 


A growing tension between 


theology and philosophy can easily be remarked in the works of the late 


scholastics. 


Says Kroner, “The philosophic development from Augustine 


to Thomas exhibits the ever-increasing adoption of thought elements orig- 


inally and essentially foreign to the Christian faith... . 


It marks a period 


of an ever-advancing secularization of theological thought.” 


In that sentence Kroner states the 
reason for Luther’s violent antagonism 
* toward philosophy. But the intent of 
this book—and, incidentally, its very 
particular value for Lutherans—is its 
compelling statement of the capital in- 
tellectual task confronting our church, 
For it is too widely true that the Lu- 
therans have permitted to harden into 
a habit of hostility toward the whole 
western intellectual tradition an old 
hostility that was but a historical, and, 
in a sense, a temperamental accident 
of Luther’s day and situation. 

The spirit of Luther does not require 
that our theology maintain in more or 
less splendid isolation this suspicious 
attitude toward our own intellectual 
tradition now that the occasion that 
once demanded it in an uncompromis- 
ing form has long since passed away. 
And it is surely regrettable that con- 
servative Protestant theology should 
ignore the results of earnest thought 
in correlative fields simply because of 
an, admitted limitation in speculative 
knowledge which our revered Luther 
so properly discerned and declared. 
This perception of the limitations of 
reason has often, among evangelicals, 
been taken as a too easy excuse for a 


complete separation of the content of 
thought and the content of faith. There 
is a place, too, for a thoughtful faith; 
and the hour is ripe for its exercise! 

In the sphere of the imagination, as- 
serts Dr. Kroner, is the place where 
what is humanely common to theology 
and philosophy can meet and deliver 
their joint fruits to thought and life. 
Chapter VII is the most careful and 
exhaustive modern treatment of the 
role of the imagination in the appro- 
priation of the content of faith that I 
have ever read. 

Dr. Kroner’s thesis is that the events 
of the Reformation withdrew theology 
from membership in the western intel- 
lectual family—perhaps had to—but 
that theology ought not remain thus 
isolated, even when one fully under- 
stands its incomparable content and 
method. “It is clear that this reunion 
must be effected on the basis of the 
principle of the primacy of faith over 
reason; not in the fashion of the schol- 
astic thinkers, for the Protestant con- 
sciousness of man must be maintained. 
This ‘Protestant philosophy’ has yet to 
be constructed.” 

JosepH Srrrier, JR. 


A Scholar's Notebook 


The Historic Mission: of Jesus. By 
C. J. Cadoux. Harper. 376 pages. $3. 

THIS comprehensive study is ad- 
dressed to the problem of ascertaining 
the real purpose of Jesus in His public 
ministry and the real content of His 
teaching in distinction from the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by His first 
followers. The author, an Oxford pro- 
fessor, allows himself the highly dis- 
ciplined luxury of an objective study 
of carefully sifted evidence of the 
Synoptic Gospels regardless of the con- 
clusions he might reach. 

The conclusions at which he arrives 
do not agree with the traditional view 
which regards Jesus as immune to the 
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intellectual limitations of His day, in- 
errant in foretelling future events, and 
wholly free from inconsistency. None- 
theless, this study is free of iconoclasm, 
and is characterized by that fine re- 
straint, carefulness, sincerity, and piety 
for which British New Testament 
scholarship is justly famous. 

Dr. Cadoux is of the opinion that 
when Jesus began His ministry, He ex- 
pected that Israel as a nation would 
receive, honor, and follow Him. He 
lays great stress on Jesus’ great con- 
cern with the needs of His fellow men 
in the particular historic situation of 
the time, He was deeply concerned to 
avert the threatened clash of arms be- 
tween Israel and Rome. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, Jesus expected His res- 


urrection and return in glory to occur 


simultaneously a short time after His 

death—three days or a generation. 
The value of this book lies in its very 
comprehensive and very methodical ar- 
rangement of the synoptic evidence. 
Reading it is no substitute for careful 
personal study of the gospel records. 
This is rather a scholar’s notebook for 
those who wish to make the same earn- 
est and diligent quest for a sharper and 
truer appreciation of the eschatological 
teachings of Jesus. 
: Gustav K. WIENCKE. 


New Testaments Compared 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testa- 
ment. The American Translation and 
the King James Version. University of 
Chicago Press. 600 pages. $2. 

THE case for new translations of the 
Bible in the current language of the 
people is clearly. defined in this new 
edition of the Goodspeed New Testa-— 
ment in parallel columns with the King 
James Version. 

Here is evidence that twentieth-cen- 
tury English cannot match the seven- 


teenth century in prose rhythm and | 


sonorous vocabulary. And here is evi- 


dence also that to the people of today — 


: 
’ 


the meaning of the New Testament is 
more clearly evident in Goodspeed’s 


language than in prose of the time of | 


King James. 
A comparison of the two translations 


shows scores of words in the older ver- 


sion which have entirely changed in 
meaning since 1611. Comparison also 
shows that scholarship has come a long 


way since 1611 in establishing the — 


Greek text. 


The parallel Goodspeed-King James 4 
edition appears on the twentieth anni- ~ 
versary of the original publication of | 


Goodspeed’s translation. G. E.R 


Norwegian Pilgrims 


Muskego Boy. By Edna and Howard 4 
Hong. Augsburg Publishing House. 96 | 


pages. $2. 


Tue story of the Norwegian settles ae 
ment of the American Northwest a — 
hundred years ago has all the heroism © 
and tragedy about it that one finds in 7 
the story of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, — : 

In this book for children, there is a 7 
warm-hearted account of the experi- — 
ences of a Norwegian boy and his sister © 


who came with their parents to Mus- 
kego in the Wisconsin Territory in 1843. 4 
The importance which religion had in 4 


these frontier lives is particularly well | 


expressed. bE 

The book is beautifully illustrated in q 
woodcut style by Lee Mero. It is an 
attractive gift book for children ten to 4 
fourteen ‘years old. G. E. R.o@ 


LETTERS 


Using Our Manpower 


ANYONE who knows anything about 
the modern church cannot help but be 
impressed with the fact that there are 
so few of our laymen active in either 
the local congregation or the church 
in general. The Lutheran Church is no 
exception to this. In the U. L. C..A. 
and its synods and conferences there 
are so few efficient available men, and 
too many of them are occupying posi- 
tions on too many boards, commissions 
and committees. The fault lies in the 
fact that there are available too few 
men of training or knowledge in the 
work of the church. I have discussed 
this with officers of the U. L. C. A. and 
synodical officials, and they are in 
agreement with this statement. 

“The place of this training must be 
in the local congregation. A few lead- 
ers have had their training in live con- 
gregations and a few other men and 
women in the Brotherhood, Missionary 
Societies and the Luther League. There 
is, however, a large supply of worth- 
while manpower in our local congrega- 
tions. How can it be put to work to 
train more of our men? This is a prob- 
lem that has long been of interest to 
the writer. Having held membership 
in five congregations in the U. L. C. A., 
he knows from experience that there 
is a dearth of men in local congrega- 
tions for positions on the church coun- 
cils. 

In St. John’s congregation, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., we have hit on a plan that, 
after being in use for a year, seems to 
answer the question, at least in part; 
and we are passing it on to the readers 
of THe LuTHERAN for what it might be 
worth to other leaders in local congre- 
gations. In our congregation, we have a 
church council of twelve, four being 
elected each year for a term of three 
years and not eligible to succeed them- 
selves. In this program we have not 
- found it possible each year to select 
men of outstanding ability for the im- 
portant work that comes before the 
church council of an active congrega- 
_ tion. The pastor, the Rev. Robert F. 
Weiskotten, and a few men discussed 
this problem and have put into effect a 
plan that looks workable and after a 
year’s trial seems fairly satisfactory. 

In our congregation of about 900 
members, we have about 200 able men, 
yet the work of the congregation as far 
as men are concerned, is limited mostly 
_ to the twelve who constitute the church 

council. We decided to increase this 
_ group and selected a group of twenty- 
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eight, who with the church council 
made a working group of forty. This 
group was called the Ushers’ Guild, for 
want of a better name. These men in 
teams of eight do the ushering and lift 
the collections each Sunday. Thus 
every Sunday eight different men are 
active. 

The active committees of the church 
council are made up of the twelve 
councilmen as follows: Finance, Prop- 
erties, Church Worship and Music, 
Publicity and Expansion. These four 
committees selected from the group of 
twenty-eight, added members to their 
respective committees, so that the 
whole group of forty are active. All 
committees meet for an entire evening 
on the fourth Wednesday evening of 
each month; each committee in a sep- 
arate room. The committees then pre- 
sent the results of their conferences at 
the monthly church council meeting 
the first Wednesday evening of the 
month. (The church council is at- 
tended of course only by the twelve 
elected.) 

This plan has already shown us sev- 
eral distinct advantages. 1. It enables 
us to evaluate men who may later be 
considered for election to the church 
council, 2. This group forms a nucleus 
for teams for our annual visitation and 
other visits to the homes of the con- 
gregation. 3. Through the work on the 
committees it familiarizes the men 
with the activities of the local congre- 
gation and the church at large. (They 
are put on different committees each 
year.) 4. It has been the means of add- 
ing to the membership of our Men’s 
Club, because they are interested in the 
work of the church. 

This beginning shows the possibilities 
of such a group in developing men for 
use in the local congregation; educat- 
ing them in the work of the conference, 
synod and general bodies and nation- 
wide activities of the church, There is 
one word of caution: Select your group 
and keep it at a definite figure. Make 
replacements only as there are va- 
cancies. The group thus becomes de- 
sirable and the men feel their respon- 
sibility. Francis C. Leuporp. 


A Prayer of Youth 


THE Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Northwestern Seminary — at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been supply 
pastor at St. John’s Church, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. When the Sunday school 
had its Children’s Day program, one of 


the Luther League girls, Annita 
Buderer, read the enclosed prayer of 
her own composition, Dr. Raun has 
made it available for THe LUTHERAN. 


PRAYER OF THE | 
CONQUERED CHILDREN 


In these times of conqueror and con- 
quered, oppressor and oppressed, among 
the many conquered and oppressed are 
little children. Be they white, brown, 
yellow or whatever color skin, Chris- 
tian children the world over must hold 
on to their faith in God and Jesus 
Christ. These children, keeping their 
faith in their hearts and minds, have 
one prayer in unison: 


Dear Lord and Father of us all, 
We come on bended knee 
To lift to You our plaintive call. 

For freedom! is our plea. 


We, who should be young in heart, 
Have felt burdens of the old. 

From homes and families torn apart, 
Felt hunger, pain and bitter cold. 


Dear Father, we have horrors seen 
Not meant for any eye 
To view; but they have come to be our 
theme. 
Conguered children—born to die! 


“Born to die,’ the oppressors state 
To us children of the oppressed; 
But we have kept our childlike faith, 

And victory is our quest. 


We do not ask, dear God, so kind, 
For wealth, or gifts, or treasures rare; 
But only peace and joy of mind 
Which are for children everywhere. 


Although we must in secret pray, 
Oh, Father, hear our plea again, 

So that for freedom, a child may say, 
“Thank God! In Jesus’ Name, Amen.” 


A Correction 


THE LUTHERAN committed an error in 
its issue of August 18 by crediting a 
communication written by Mrs. Paul 
G. Tonsing to her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Ernest F. Tonsing. We apologize 
for this error. 

In the letter in which attention was 
called to the mistaken signature, Mrs. | 
Tonsing added: “For many years my 
husband, the late Rev. Paul G. Tonsing, 
was an active and aggressive leader in 
the Prohibition cause in our com- 
munity. In company with the various 
pastors in the city, he published a little 
paper called The Church Visitor, which 
had great influence in maintainnig the 
cause of Prohibition.” N. R. M. 
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A Letter From North Africa 


Chaplain JOHN STREVIG Describes Voyage and Activities in Combat Zone 


North Africa, 
August 7, 1943. 

WHEN men crossed the gangplank in 
Brooklyn Harbor —* they remained in 
the Continental United States. — the 
Statue of Liberty passed in review. We 
then lost that most cherished posses- 
sion. We were conscious of that loss— 
Freedom. No one spoke about it, but 
we all experienced it. A few hours 
later we were on foreign duty. After 
the ship sailed a certain number of 
miles from shore our A. E. F. duties 
started. From this moment the chap- 
lain’s work becomes a serious business 
to men, officers and the chaplain. The 
chaplains may be taken for granted in 
the garrisons and camps in the U.S. A. 
That is not the case among men on 
board ship, in Garrison across seas, or 
on the road march, nor in the zone of 
action. 

Fortunately our voyage only lasted 
-—, During that period the chaplains 
conducted services every night in the 
mess sections of the ship. The work 
was divided among the chaplains on 
board. The men always joined in the 
prayer meetings or devotional services 
wholeheartedly. Many of them asked 
us to return the following night. At 
dinner next day in the officers’ mess 
the various unit commanders would 
tell the chaplains that the men expect 
us “tonight.” On — the chaplains held 
a participating service in which all 
men and officers worshiped in the of- 
ficers’ lounge. 


In the British Isles 


Scotland, Ireland, Wales and England 
—we had six months of encouraging 
work. The citizens offered us their au- 
ditoriums in chapels and church build- 
ings. In Clough, North Ireland, I had 
the use of a non-subscribing Presby- 
terian Church and organ; even the or- 
ganist assisted us with the service. In 
another village, Seaford, North Ireland, 
we had the hospitality of Vicar Pooler 
of the Church of Ireland. There we 
had a beautiful Gothie building. In 
England we enjoyed the same hospi- 
tality. 


The Voyage to Africa 


We now move on into the greatest 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Many of us have been across seas sixteen to 
twenty months now. To date, I have not read 
in our official organ any account from U. L. C. 
chaplains. If contributions were printed, I 
overlooked them. Most likely chaplains have 
been reluctant to. write. I am the only Lutheran 
chaplain in an Armored Division of 15,000 men 
and officers who has served in the North African 
campaign. I am submitting a few observations 
for those who are inclined to invalidate the 
work of a chaplain. 

Chaplain John R. Strevig, 
91st A.F.A., APO 251. 


* Deletions by the censor are indicated by —. 
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experience of a chaplain’s work: the 
voyage to Africa. Every night aboard 
ship we had devotional services. We 
sailed at an unfavorable season of the 
year from England to North Africa. 
The convoy, for safety factors, took a 
voyage unnecessarily rough at that 
time of the year. A constant roll of 
thirty degrees or more made officers 
and men conscious of the mighty power 
of the sea. Only three chaplains to 
serve about — hundred men made life 
interesting for us. Every evening we 
held devotional services in the mess» 
sections. Every man took part in the 
worship service. When the chaplains 
arrived men were seasick, others play- 
ing cards; some gambling; others play- 
ing an accordion and indulging in 
group singing. 

Amid a confusion of that sort chap- 
lains announced their arrival for devo- 
tions. Men who heard or saw the chap- 
lain enter called to the rest in the sec- 
tion to come to order: “The Chaplain Is 
Here.” Within three minutes the men 
assembled around the chaplain like 
children whose mother announced the 
distribution of candy. Money and cards 
stayed on the tables and blankets. It 
was the finest display of spiritual 
hunger that I or any chaplain ever wit- 
nessed before or since that time. Each 
chaplain had seven such sections to 
visit every night. An invitation to 
come back “tomorrow night” was al- 
ways given. After landing in Africa 
many men said, “Chaplain, I believe 
that our safe voyage was due to the 
services that the chaplains conducted.” 


4,200 Sing Christmas Carols 


The greatest experience three of us 
chaplains had was Sunday —. We were 
sailing down the blue Mediterranean 
with the snow-capped mountains of 
Spain to our north. The setting sun on 
the Mediterranean inspired the . poet 
that was inherent in us. Early Sunday 
morning we hurried on deck to see the 
Rock of Gibraltar. We were told that 
the convoy would pass it about 0600 
hours Sunday. What a thrill to see the 
Lighted Rock to our north and Spanish 
Morocco to our south. At 0900 hours 
we held our Christmas Carol Sing. At 
1100 hours we held our Christmas Wor- 
ship Service. In the evening at 1800 
hours we held another Carol Sing. 

These three services were conducted 
in the officers’ lounge. The estimated 
attendance at all three services was 
4,200. We had 2,500 programs printed 
and used all of them at two of the serv- 
ices, recalling them for the next serv- 
ice. The men sat on chairs, and scores 
sat on floors; others stood in anterooms 


and doorways.’ The men and officers 
sang with substance in the words that 
flowed from their lips. Never has song 
sounded so rich and meaningful. Even 
our best trained church choirs, with 
all respect to them, cannot sing like 
that. In the midst of possible death, so 
much good comes from man. I recall 
an English colonel who attended all 
three services. He was about sixty 
years old. Christian personality was 
written all over his face. He enjoyed 
the Christmas services, but more, he 
enjoyed the crowds of men who at- 
tended the services. 


In the Combat Zone 


We landed in Africa at Port so-and- 
so, and later moved to the battle zone. 
In combat zone the number of men 
present at service and the number of 
services conducted for the men depends 
entirely on the enemy. We may be 
busy, or we may have a bit of time on 
hand for congregating. We would con- 
duct services while our men were busy 
firing the guns. 

One Sunday I held a service for three 
gun crews, consisting of about forty- 
two men, while two other gun crews 
were firing a mission. Men look at their 
work in combat as they look at it in a 
factory at home. They work their shift. 
Then worship, sing,.or play cards, or 
read books. One is amazed to find the 
men undisturbed while shells are fall- 
ing in their area. Very calmly they 
continue to read, or play cards. A shell 
must strike close before they move for 
shelter. I am speaking of men with ex- 
perience. I could not describe the 
stampede of men who have heard their 
first shell or bomb fall near by. 


Reaching Men's Souls 


When a chaplain cannot conduct wor- 
ship services the second best—and I 
have often questioned whether it is not 
the best—way to witness for Christ is 
to walk around and talk to men. After 
all, that is the way Jesus taught His 
Gospel. A chaplain is worth five times 
in combat what he is worth in garrison 


across seas, or back in The States. Men 


will talk about their problems; from 
divorces, broken homes, drunkenness, 


deaths of loved ones and, above all ‘ 


other topics, is that of their faithless- 
ness to Christ and the Christian 
Church. The topic of prayer is second 
to faithlessness. 


Men have said: “Chaplain! I prayed — 


for my first time. I'll never stop pray- 
ing.” Again others say, “Chaplain! I 
have often prayed, but not like I did 
during this raid.” This point may seem ~ 
humorous to some, but to the men it © 
was a serious business. To some, as — 
they said, “It is conscience money.” — 


The chaplains are called upon to send a 
money orders to the pastors and con- 
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gregations of many men and_ officers. 
Whatever you may think, reader, I 
know, we know, that these men are 
serious about life at a time and place 
like this. We know they have a healthy 
mind. Our worries are about the men 
who are not disturbed about the dan- 
gers around them. 

Many nights I have—and others 
have—sat up as late as 2200 hours talk- 
ing to men. That is a late hour in com- 
bat. We usually retire, if possible, at 
1800 or 1900 hours. For some strange 
reason enemy planes annoy our sweet 
dreams around 0200. The beautiful 
flares in the skies and the humming of 
plane motors just don’t permit sleep. 


The Chaplain's Work for Friend and Foe 


The work of the chaplain doesn’t stop 
with preaching the Word, praying, wit- 
nessing and discussing problems and 
counseling the men. The chaplain is 
the funeral director and many times 
a pallbearer. He may even help dig 


the graves. This is the chaplain’s work 
for friend and foe. The clerical work 
is enormous where a chaplain has many 
burials. 

Then a type of secular work creeps 
in. A chaplain becomes a banker. Men 
are going into battle. They ask the 
chaplain to hold their money for them. 
Money orders are sent home. Thou- 
sands of dollars are taken from the 
combat zone to the APO by chaplains. 
Stamps, envelopes, stationery, PO sup- 
plies, and the assistance to the Red 
Cross worker requires much time. By 
the way, remember the Red Cross. It 
is everywhere. Men know it and ap- 
preciate it. 

That in brief is the work of a chap- 
lain. The small things are the great 
things in life. I wish we could talk 
about the thousands of small items. 
Correspondence with parents, girl 
friends, wives, is endless. Not only for 
those dead or missing in action, but for 
those living. 


California Nerina 


NEW CHALLENGES MET BY OUR CONGREGATIONS IN THE WEST 


THE metropolitan press is to be com- 
mended for its continuous effort to up- 
hold popular morale. Each day the Los 
Angeles Times quotes a verse from the 
Bible. There is also “My Prayer Today 
for a Man Away.” 


Four Decades in Pasadena 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. H. A. 
Anspach pastor, celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of their organization Au- 
gust 1. The Rev. Dr. H. J. Weaver, 
pastor of St. Luke’s, Huntington Park, 
preached the sermon. He, as represen- 
tative of synod, presided atthe organ- 
ization meeting August 2, 1903. Dr. 
P. W. H. Frederick was the organizer 
and first pastor. There were twenty- 
three charter members of whom four— 
Mr. and Mrs. P. O. Lieberg and Harry 
Lieberg, and Mrs. Bertha Reichert— 
are still actively connected with the 
congregation. Mr. and Mrs. Lieberg 
will celebrate their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary in September. 

An anniversary congregational din- 
ner will be held in October at which 
President James Beasom of the Cali- 
fornia Synod will be the guest speaker. 
An effort will be made at that time to 
complete a special anniversary offering 
of $5,000, of which more than $4,000 is 
already in hand. 

Some may recall that Dr. W. H. Derr 
succeeded Dr. Frederick as pastor. Un- 
der his pastorate the property on the 
corner of Los Robles and Walnut Sts, 
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was sold and the present site on Wal- 
nut St. at Catalena Ave. was secured 
and the imposing buildings were 
erected. 

An intersynodical Lutheran Civic 
Center was recently opened in Pasa- 
dena. Articles of furniture are solicited 
as gifts or donations. 


Program to Care for Indebtedness 


St. Paul’s Church, Santa Monica, has 
recently readjusted their indebtedness 
program through the courteous assist- 
ance of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Until then the Rev. Clifford B. 
Holand was a special appointee of the 
Board. Immediately following the 
financial adjustment the congregation 
unanimously elected Mr. Holand reg- 
ular pastor. In the five years of his 
pastorate the people have loyally sup- 
ported his able leadership, and today 
they are rejoicing over the outcome. 
Although the indebtedness is not can- 
celed, with their splendid equipment 
they are now in a position to carry on 
with the assurance of still more pro- 
nounced success. 


Retires from Pastorate 


After a pastorate of thirteen years in 
St. Mark’s Church, Los Angeles, the 
Rev. Dr. John Edward Hoick resigned 
July 26. A farewell reception was 
tendered him and his wife in the church 
parlors. A generous purse was pre- 
sented them in appreciation of their 


loving service. Dr. and Mrs. Hoick 
came from New York State to San 
Diego March 10, 1898. In 1909 they 
went to Grace Church, San Jose, and 
six years later moved to Los Angeles, 
building St. Paul’s Church. In 1930 
they took up the work in St. Mark’s. 
Thus in four pastorates they completed 
a continuous service of forty-five years 
in the Synod of California. Immediately 
on resigning from St. Mark’s Dr. Hoick 
was called by the superintendent and 
officers of the California Lutheran Hos- 
pital as chaplain of that institution. 


Dr. John WNield, recently ordained, 
has been called to the pastorate of St. 
Mark’s, Los Angeles, and is already i 
charge of the work. f 


Census Figures 


The Los Angeles Metropolitan area 
is now the third largest in the country, 
being surpassed only by New York and 
Chicago. According to the census of 
1940, it was then fifth; Philadelphia and 
Detroit outstripping her. In 1940 the 
population of the entire area was 
2,913,758; today it is variously estimated 
at from 3,105,503 to 3,300,000, an in- 
crease of 6.6 per cent. Thousands of 
families have come here attracted by 
the year-round genial climate, seeking 
employment in the ever-increasing 
number of war equipment and muni- 
tions plants. What a responsibility this 
places on the church! What an oppor- 
tunity it affords also! It would be in- 
teresting to know what efforts our lo- 
cal congregations are putting forth. 
Many districts are changing so rapidly 
that unless seen from time to time they 
are scarcely recognizable. Take Long 
Beach as an example, Not alone at 
Wilmington and San Pedro, shipbuild- 
ing and shipping areas, but all about 
the city, in the otherwise designated 
residential districts, thousands of homes 
are being built through the co-opera- 
tion of government and private enter- 
prises, and still there is an increasing 
demand for more homes. 

What the aftermath will be is prob- 
lematical. Some of these families 
doubtless will wander back to the old 
home, but others will desire to remain 
where winter cold and freezing feet are 
unknown. When, and if, these nu- 
merous wartime plants return to peace- 
time production with generous govern- 
ment encouragement, and not too much 
interference prosperity will increase, 
ushering in as never before the more 
abundant life. In order to be lasting 
and satisfying, this life must be more 
than shorter hours and higher wages 
and lower cost of living; it must be a 
willingness, a purpose even, to live a 
simpler life—a life with plenty to do 
and a modicum of refined and enervat- 
ing enjoyments. 
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Vir oi, eee City 


FIRST CHAPLAIN FROM WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Tus is the time of the year when 
Rochesterians appreciate anew their 
Flower City. Incidentally, it was called 
the Flour City in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but that business departed for 
the west many years ago. Our parks 
are resplendent with every kind of 
flower. Especially to be mentioned is 
the “Lilac Festival” held each year in 
the early summer in Highland Park, 
where tens of thousands of lilacs bloom, 
in a multitude of colors. Monroe 
County and surrounding territory con- 
tain rich farm lands, and although 
planting was delayed by excessive 
rainfall, it would seem that crops will 
be ready about the usual time and in 
abundance. 


By Way of Radio 

Our pastors have many opportunities 
to speak on the radio. For example, 
during July, August, and September, 
Lutheran pastors speak on WSAY, 
every Wednesday morning. This pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Federation 
of Churches, and our Lutheran ar- 
rangements are made by a committee 
of the Pastoral Conference, under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. Norman W. 
Ross, First Church, Lyons. WHAM 
also. had a daily devotional program 
for many years, on which there was a 
Lutheran speaker once a week, and we 
hope that this program will be restored 
in the near future. 

A recent letter from Army Chaplain 
Gomer S. Rees, in foreign service, 
stated that he had confirmed Melvin S. 
DeWitt, and that he desired to unite 
with Transfiguration Church, of which 
the writer is pastor. Chaplain Rees, 
former pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Allentown, Pa., should be commended 
for his zeal in confirming this young 
soldier, and also in seeing that he is 
connected with a congregation “back 
home.” 


Our First Chaplain 


The Rev, Albert Gerhardt Schofer, 
first pastor in the Western Conference 
to enter the chaplaincy, was sworn into 
the Army August 18, and will report 
for training at Harvard University, 
September 22. A native of Utica, Pas- 
tor Schofer was graduated from Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, in 
1936, and from Hamma Divinity School 
with the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
in 1939. He was ordained in his home 
congregation, Holy Communion, Utica, 
January 19, 1940, by Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, president of synod, and imme- 
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By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


Rev. Albert G. Schofer, 
First U. S. Chaplain from 
the Western Conference 


diately took up his duties as pastor of 
Concord Church, West Greece, Roch- 
ester. This is an active suburban and 
rural church. It has had a steady 
growth during Pastor Schofer’s min- 
istry, good co-operation has been in 
evidence, all debt has been canceled, 
the church and pastor have been active 
in general Sunday school work, and the 
total budget has been increased by 50 
per cent. Pastor Schofer is serving his 
second year as secretary of the Roch- 
ester Lutheran Pastoral Conference. 


Knowing Your Church 


The Rev. William M. Horn has pub- 
lished an attractive booklet entitled, 
Church of Peace Handbook—1943, for 
the purpose of presenting the work of 
the congregation and church at large 
in charts and comments. The intro- 
duction states, “There are few in any 
congregation who are aware of the ex- 
tent of the work of theit own church. 
Hundreds of questions might easily be 
asked without our knowing the answer. 
This booklet should fill that need for 
information, at least in part... An in- 
formed church is always a_ living 
church, All phases of our work should 
be common knowledge—from finances 
to the heavy calendar of activities.” 
Under the heading, “Practices of Our 
Church,” are the following paragraphs: 
1. Methods of Joining the Church, 2. 
The Sacraments. 3. Financial System. 
4, Our Services. 5. In Sickness or Spe- 
cial Need. 6. Religious Training. Other 
important sections are the “Church in 
Wartime,” with the listing of those in 
the service, and “Directory of Or- 
ganizations,” listing nine groups in the 
congregation. Especially interesting is 
the following boxed item: One out of 


‘persons in Rochester is a member of 


every thirty persons in Rochester is a 
Lutheran. . . . One out of every 1,000 


Peace Church. 


Mrs. Eugene L. Stowell, wife of the 
pastor of Resurrection’ Church, will 
give the three devotional addresses at 
the eighth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of New York, to be held 
October 13-15, at St. John’s Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., the Rev. Theodore 
J. T. Erdmann pastor. 


F 
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From Concordia Church 


Patriotic Thoughts of a Marine, is the 
title of a book of poetry, published by ~ 
a member of Concordia Church, First- — 
class Private Roy E. Fries. He is sta- — 
tioned at Parris Island, S. C. Mr. Fries — 
never. wrote a word of verse until he 
joined the Marines, but does this now 
as pastime. He was active in church 
work, especially with the young people. 
It is dedicated to his wife, the former 
Mary Jane Seville. 

Pastor Thomas A. Berg reports that 
Concordia Church is receiving contri- 
butions for a beautiful stained glass 
window in honor of their boys in the 
service, now numbering 161. The new 
window is sponsored by the Mission | 
Class of the Sunday school, a group of ~ 
men and women. The church already 
has a service flag. Our other churches — 
have also honored their young people 
in the service by the dedication of flags 
and plaques. The flags at Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Henry C. Erbes pas- — 
tor, and St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. — 
Peter Fanning pastor, are particularly — 
beautiful, having been made by mem- ~ 
bers of the congregation. 


Dr. Douglass in Rochester 


The famous Dr. H. Paul Douglass — 
will be in Rochester the last week in © 
September in order to make a survey © 
of possible wartime fields of service for | 
the churches of the city. He is visiting — 
a large number of cities this year for ~ 
the same purpose. His visit here is un- | 
der the sponsorship of the Federation | 
of Churches through its Comity Com- — 
mittee. - 


The Melanchthon Society 


The younger Lutheran pastors of 
Rochester and vicinity meet together i 
a monthly study group, known as the 
Melanchthon Society, named after Dr. 
Philip Melanchthon, distinguishe 
scholar and assistant to Dr. Martin 
Luther. One of the members reads 
paper each month—a book review, pre-— 
sents a practical problem, ora current 
topic—there are no other activities. 
The only officer is the chairman, the 
Rev. William M. Horn. The group wa 
organized in March 1942. Es, 


The Luthera 


Whdwest Vilscclbinies 


YOUTH RECOGNIZES IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS WORK 


A PROBLEM of major proportion de- 
-velops when 195 registered delegates 
-and visitors (not-to mention uncounted 
local guests) descend upon a church of 
the smaller type in a small community. 
But such was the situation that St. 
-John’s Church of Otoe, Nebr., and their 
pastor, the Rev. R. Sauberzweig, were 
-confronted with when their invitation 
- to the Midwest Luther League to hold 
‘their sixteenth annual convention, Au- 
gust 17 to 19, in their midst, was so 
heartily accepted. The theme of the 

convention, “What Should I Do Now?” 
was virtually answered by the onrush 
-of delegates and visitors which meant, 
“Now, more than ever, we must be 
-about our Father’s business.” This was 
also emphasized during the round table 
‘discussion on the part of the. Gretna 
and Papillion Leagues under the chair- 
‘manship of Pastor Paul Moessner in 
reaching the conclusion, “We cannot, 
we dare not, let up on our League ef- 
forts at this time.” Twenty-eight local 
Leagues from Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Kansas had sent representatives to 
widen their horizon for the days that 
lie ahead. Three Leagues entered the 
association: those of Fontanelle, Cres- 
ton, and Lindy, all of Nebraska. 


Timely Themes by Great Speakers 


The principal speakers and their 
themes were: Pastor E. C. Hansen of 
Johnson, Nebr., on Hosea 10: 12, “Break 
up your fallow ground, for it is time to 
_serve the Lord”; Pastor Otto Spehr of 
Diller, Nebr., “Today is the day to seek 
the Lord”; Pastor M. Hagedorn of First 
Lutheran Church, Fremont, Nebr., 
“Present your bodies a living sac- 
rifice.” The opening devotions were in 
charge of Pastors Paul Moessner of 
Gretna, Nebr., and Werner Welchert of 
Lanham, Kan., with the thoughts 
grouped about the challenge to “Glory 
in the Cross of Christ.” The song serv- 
ice Wednesday afternoon was in charge 
of Pastor Hugo Welchert, Jr., of 
Hooper, Nebr. 

All reports of officers and commit- 
tees proved throughout that in spite of 
currently abnormal situations the re- 
ligious work by and among young peo- 
ple is meeting an enormously impor- 
tant obligation. Among the highlights 
of the convention was a dramatization 
| of the meaning and importance of sus- 
taining memberships by the Wayne 
(Nebr.) Luther League, presented un- 
der the direction of their pastor, Ken- 
neth deFreese. President Herman 
Goede brought the greetings of the 
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By Martin SCHROEDER 


Midwest Synod. Midland College was 
represented by its field secretary, Mr. 
Alvin Tieman. 

In spite of a full program along lines 
of information and inspiration, the so- 
cial side of life was not neglected. The 
evening of the second day was spent in, 
the spirit of fellowship and entertain- 
ment. A flood of unsuspected musical 
and dramatic talent came into evidence 
in a musical pantomine in honor of 
the absent Luther Leaguers now in the 
nation’s service. Two new crosses were 
added to the synodical League’s Life 
Service Flag: one for Werner Welchert, 
formerly of Emerson, Nebr., who has 
been ordained to the ministry, and an- 
other for Drucilla Schroeder, Scribner, 
Nebr., who has been consecrated to the 
diaconate. Recipients of the banner for 
best Senior League work during the 
year was the Madison (Nebr.) group. 
The banner for outstanding Interme- 
diate activities went to St. John’s, near 
Scribner, Nebr. 

Officers for the year ahead are: Pres- 
ident, Norman Schroeder, Scribner, 
Nebr.; vice-president, Frederick Speth- 
man, Papillion, Nebr.; recording secre- 
tary, Mildred Hingst, Emerson, Nebr.; 
corresponding secretary, Marion Spath, 
Ridgley, Nebr.; treasurer, Henry Evers, 
Lanham, Kan. They were inducted into 
office by the host pastor, the Rev. R. 
Sauberzweig, who received unanimous 
applause for the high-class entertain- 
ment he and his congregation were 
able to offer to the Midwest Luther 
League. 


Married 


The Rev. John Joseph Bahuth, for- 
merly of Schuyler, Nebr., was joined in 
matrimony with Miss Adelia Carolyn 
Metzger, only daughter of Mr. Fred W. 
Metzger, Ph.G., of Springfield, Illinois, 
August 24, President Herman Goede 
of the Midwest Synod officiated. 


A pre-convention rally on the part 
of the central-east Nebraska Luther 
Leagues was held July 25 at St. John’s 
Church, north of Scribner, Nebr., the 
Rev. E. Wendt pastor. About 150 
leaguers were present from Hooper, 
town and country, Ridgely, Bennington, 
Gretna, Papillion, and Fontanelle. The 
program provided inspiration both for 
the afternoon and evening. A picnic 
supper was served by St. John’s Ladies’ 
Aid. 

The Rev. Henry Rowoldt was in- 
stalled August 22 in his new congre- 
gation, St. Paul’s, Emerson, Nebr. His 


father, the Rev. Paul Rowoldt, Sr., of 
Lincoln, Nebr., officiated. 


A Correction 


Request has been made to correct an 
oversight in the report on the conven- 
tion of the Northeast Sunday School 
Association of the Midwest Synod which 
appeared in the previous issue of Mid- 
west Miscellanies, by leaving out the 
name of the host pastor, the Rev. Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., of St. Paul’s Church of 
Hooper, Nebr., and St. Paul’s Church 
in the neighboring town of Uehling 
who gave the association such a warm 
welcome for which the pastoral lead- 
ership was chiefly responsible. The re- 
port had been written en route in 
Oklahoma while the thermometer reg- 
istered 110. The error is sincerely re- 
gretted. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Austin, Tex. September 5 Dr. Lewis 
P. Speaker was installed as pastor of 
the First English Lutheran Church by 
the Rev. J. M. Schedler, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Victoria, vice-president of 
the Texas Synod. : 

Dr. Speaker and his family took up 
residence in Austin August 1. August 
17 a congregational reception was held 
on the church lawn in their honor. A 
large crowd of members and friends of 
the church assembled for this happy 
occasion. Dr. C. C. Albers, a professor 
at the University of Texas and vice- 
president of the vestry, was toastmas- 
ter. Greetings were brought by the 
Rev. C. J. Deithloff, pastor of Faith 
Church, San Antonio, in behalf of the 
Texas Synod. A number of pastors of 
other communions were present, and 
several of them spoke briefly in behalf 
of the Austin Ministerial Association 
and the Austin Federation of Churches. 
The. University of Texas was repre- 
sented by its president, Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey and Mrs. Rainey. 

’ Forward steps are being taken to- 
wards the liquidation of the debt on 
the beautiful church building, which is 
only four years old and which was 
erected under the very able leadership 
of Pastor Fred W. Kern, now a chap- 
lain in the United States Army. The 
congregation has voted to purchase a 
parsonage in the near future, and an 
extensive program of evangelism is 


being planned, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The First English 
Church, the Rev. A. M. Lutton pastor, 
has gained the loyal affection of its 
members. In a letter recently sent 
Tue LutTHeran, Mrs. Fred C. Ziegler 
refers to her personal appreciation of 
what this congregation has meant to 
her, thereby indicating what it has 
meant to others. The church was or- 


Ze 


ganized in 1841. In all the years that 
has passed since that time, its pastors 
and members have been devoted to its 
interests. 


New York, N. Y. October 17 Christ 
Church, which started in a blacksmith 
shop on East Fourteenth Street on 
Manhattan’s East Side, will celebrate 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. Dr. 
George U. Wenner was its revered 
founder and pastor for sixty-six years. 
This congregation is still serving the 
East Side. 

Pastor John H. Dudde of Liverpool, 
N. Y., the only son of the congregation 
in the Lutheran ministry, will preach 
the anniversary sermon; Dr. F. H. 
Knubel will bring the greetings of the 
United Lutheran Church; and Dr. 
Samuel Trexler will bring greetings of 
the United Synod of New York. The 
present pastor, Dr. Henry C. Offerman, 
will be liturgist. 


Springfield, Ohio. Grace Church 
celebrated with reopening and reded- 
ication services September 12. Dr. E. E. 
Flack, Dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
was the guest preacher at the reopen- 
ing morning service and Dr. George W. 
‘Miley, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
gave the address at the evening re- 
dedication service. The Rev. John M. 
Warnes, president of the Southern 
Conference, brought greetings at the 
evening service. 

The church, valued at $70,000, was 
built in 1925. The chancel is decorated 
in three shades of rose, the dome ceil- 
ing in dusty blue, the porticos in 
antique ivory and the walls in parch- 
ment. The children’s chapel has walls 
in peach and ceiling in light cream. 
The church school assembly rooms 
have light green walls with a light 
cream ceiling. 

The Rev, A. L. Anderson is pastor 
of this congregation. 


Cleared of Indebtedness 


THE cornerstone of Trinity Church, 
Massillon, Ohio, the Rev. J. Ernest 
Zimmerman pastor, was laid August 
26, 1836. The exact date of dedication 
is not known, but occurred late that 
same year. The building still stands, 
although some additions having been 
made in succeeding years. A debt that 
was incurred about sixteen years ago 
and due to the depression, has been 
carried all these years and has had a 
depressing effect upon the congrega- 
tion. 

Several months ago it was decided 
to make an effort to clear the church 
of debt in 1943. A committee of three 
was appointed to canvass the congre- 
gation—Miss Vinnie Reinoehl, Frank 
Ringley, and Harold Zimmer. They 

_ reported at the anniversary meeting 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


~ CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Report from the Aleutians, Saludos’ Amigos, 


Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, The Constant 
Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, 
The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. : 


Bataan (MGM) Melodrama. 
T. Mitchell 

Lloyd Nolan 
Robert Taylor at 


Robert Walker 


Fight to 


chasm. 


For Whom the Bell 
Tolls (Par.) 
Ingrid Bergman 
Gary Cooper 
Katina Paxinou 
Akim Tamiroff 

ideals. 


Taxi, Mister (UA) 
Wm. Bendix 
Joe Sawyer 


ecutives 


trail. 


Victory Through 
Air Power 


(Disney) per-bombing must in 


be means of winning the 
war. First part traces his- 


tory of aviation. 


Drama. 
home with 


+Watch on the 
Rhine (War.) 
Bette Davis 
Paul Lukas 
Lucille Watson 
Donald Woods 


children 


patronized by 


ticipation. 


that the money had been subscribed 
and most of it paid and that the mort- 
gage would be lifted September 7. 
There is great rejoicing in the congre- 
gation, and all seem to have taken on 
a new spirit and hope for greater things 
for this old congregation. Edward T. 
Horn, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, 
Canton, Ohio, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon and brought a message of 
encouragement, 


News of Missionaries 


Charles W. Hepner, D.D., for thirty 
years a faithful missionary of the 


death of patrol assigned to 
hold up Japanese advance 
isolated bridge over 


Drama. Events before and 
after blowing up of vital 
bridge by guerillas during 
Spanish Civil War, with a 
love story but no relation 
of events to loyalties or 


the Grim portrayal of horrors of jungle 
warfare, its spirit reflected by fact — 
that audience greets each sadistic | 
detail in which enemy dies with 
cries of glee, while in the end con- 
scientious objector hurls grenades. 
Suspenseful, crammed with gory 
crises. M 


Isolated incidents are exciting and 
interpretations at times convincing, 
but film is pretentious, over-long, | 
over-talkative, while all indication | 
as to why action occurs or why peo- © 
ple are there, except to kill, is 
ignored. Sound and color, signifying 
nothing. M 


Comedy. Cab company ex- 
reminisce about 
how lucky foiling of gang- 
sters set them on fortune’s 


Cartoon propagandizing De 
Seversky’s thesis that su- 


American wife, 


German underground 
leader husband, sees latter 
family, 
events in Europe drag him 
back into dangerous par- 


Some good comic performances lost 
in confused plot seasoned by fre- 
quent playing-up of comic drunk. 
Feeble. 


First part good cartoon work; sec- 
tion on future, with author appear- 
ing, although it demonstrates power 
of cartoon as educator, is obvious © 
propaganda. Disregard for any hu- 
man element or moral value gives | 
whole a repulsive, frightening tone. — 


a 


end 


Seriously and expertly done, with © 
effective performances by able cast. 
Moving, impressive. M, 


and 


| 
United Lutheran Church in Japan, has 9 
taken a position as teacher in the Uni- — 
versity of Minnesota. His duties in- © 
clude that of director of Japanese lan- © 
guage instruction in the army training 
program for the duration. He began ~ 
his work there July 1. The Board of © 
Foreign Missions accepted his resigna- 
tion with regret and expressed appre-— 
ciation for his years of service in their | 
employ. 4 


The Rev. John K. Linn has accepted © 
a call to be full-time professor at the © 
Lutheran Theological Southern Semi- — 
nary, Columbia, S. C. The Board of A 


The Lutheran 


Foreign Missions accepted his resigna- 
tion with sincere appreciation for his 
twenty-seven years of service as a mis- 
sionary in Japan. 

C. K. Lippard, D.D., retired, has been 
temporarily restored to the status and 
salary of a missionary on furlough to 
do deputation work and to help carry 
out the recommendations of the Get- 
tysburg Deputation Fellowship School 
of Missions in regard to the develop- 
ment of the missionary effort of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

The services of the Rev. Ray L. Cun- 
ningham and Miss Hannah Jacobson, 
R.N., are being loaned to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Augustana 
Synod for emergency service in the 
Tanganyika territory, Africa. 

—The Foreign Missionary. 


BY ROYAL INTEREST 


Norway's King Supports Stranded 
Missionaries Through President of the 
Norwegian Church in America 


Minneapolis, Minn. Haakon VI, 
King of Norway in exile, is supporting 
653 war-stranded Norwegian mission- 
aries around the globe through an ar- 
rangement with a church official in 
Minneapolis, it was disclosed here by a 
recent inquiry. 

On the suggestion of Dr. J. A. Aas- 
gaard, president of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America, and close 
personal friend of Norway’s ruler, King 
Haakon and his government have made 
three annual grants totaling approx- 
imately $500,000. 

Distribution of the funds is made by 
Dr. Aasgaard to missionaries who are 
Norwegian subjects but cut off from 
support by sponsoring groups in Nor- 
way. 

Reports from the missionaries are 
sent to Dr. Aasgaard, who in turn re- 
lays their contents to the king in Lon- 
don. 

Effect of the arrangement is to make 
Minneapolis the center for all Norway’s 
missionary activities and to make Dr. 
Aasgaard the connecting link between 
the Church of Norway and the mis- 
sionaries. 

Norway is the only country where 
the government has taken over the 
support of missionaries, officials said. 
Missionaries from other occupied 
European countries have been left 
without any support from their home 
lands. 

The plan is possible since Norway 
has a Lutheran state church, of which 
the king in reality is head. About 98 

-per cent of the population is Lutheran 

and about 600 of the 653 missionaries 
supported under the plan are of that 
denomination. 

The king’s government appropriated 


September 22, 1943 


$250,000 for the missionaries’ support 
in 1941; $150,000 in 1942 and $100,000 
in 1943. 

Though he is in exile, the king still 
obtains revenue from an income tax 
paid by all Norwegian subjects outside 
of Norway and from a tonnage tax col- 
lected on freight carried by Norwegian 
ships. 

Missionaries receiving support under 
the plan are located in Honan, Hupeh, ' 
Hunan, Shensi, Kwangtung and Chahar 
provinces in China; Tibet; Santalistan 


province and United Provinces of India; 
Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay in 
South America; Natal, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Swaziland, Belgian Congo, 
Algeria and Southern Rhodesia in 
Africa; and Madagascar. 

In addition to the Norwegian govern- 
ment’s support, some Norwegian mis- 
sions receive funds from Lutheran 
World Action, which finances orphaned 
Lutheran missions throughout the 
world as one of its projects. 

—Religious News Service. 
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64 larger type.) 16 ilustrations. 8 
colored maps. 64 pages study 
Colored helps. Presentation page. Special 
(72) Super-flex linings. (72) 
ize, 444 x 7 inches. 


Na-than‘a-él saith unto 


* Stock Limited. Prices Net. 


BIBLE FOR CLASS USE No. 1110 U 


Authorized Version — Self-Pronouncing 


Black cloth cover, 
stiff board, round 
corners, red edges, 
8 Pages Colored 
Maps. Headbands. 


Size, 434 x 63 inches (125) ~ 


J able the LorD 


Specimen of Type 


ses in the wilderness of Si’- 
nai, in the tabernacle of the congre- 


$1.00 a copy net. 


seake ante Mé’- In lots of 10 or more 


at 90 cents net, 
delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. Car. 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


HEIBY W. UNGERER 


is an attorney in Rochester, N. Y., who 
has built up a splendid general law 
practice and who also gives much time 
to the church. The. various church 
boards on which he has served have 
profited greatly from his wide legal ex- 
perience. In his legal work, he main- 
tains that it is altogether possible and 
practicable to carry out Christian pre- 
cepts, whether in business transactions 
or in domestic matters, 

Mr. Ungerer is a member of the 
Church of the Reformation. He is per- 
haps best known there as a teacher of 
women. He was teacher of the Gol- 
den Rule Class from 1915 until 1926, at 
‘which time he became leader of the 
Pastor Fry Class, succeeding the late 
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“Music, when Sweet voices die, 
Vibrates in the Memory...” 


-— PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


To many, the music remembered 
most poignantly i is that drawn 
from an organ’s soul. But that 
“‘soul”’ itse if depends on thor- 
ou uy studied pup care- 
lly chosen materials, impec- 
cable artistry. 


And if you are considering re- 
building an organ, we suggest 
you wait until Moller’s engi- 
neers and craftsmen are required 
no longer by our nation; until 
tested materials are available 
again for organ building. You'll 
find rich reward in the brilliant 
response of your Moller, i in its 
remarkable clarity, in its sheer 
perfection of tone. 


OM OMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS-THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


* 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
EVER Style Book CP70. 


i 939 DAKIN STREET 2 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS - 
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Franklin F. Fry, D.D., when he re- 


signed to become the first executive 
secretary of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. This is the largest class in the 
Sunday school, attendance averaging 
nearly 100. He relates that it is a rather 
frequent occurrence in court to have 
the opposing attorney say to a woman 
summoned for jury duty, “Do you know 
Mr. Ungerer?” to which she will reply, 
“Yes, I used to be in his Sunday school 
class.” This is just as surprising to Mr. 
Ungerer as to anyone, because he has 
forgotten the woman, due to the turn- 
over in the class. Then the opposing 
attorney asks why the woman didn’t 
say that she knew Mr. Ungerer when 
he examined her. The invariable an- 
swer is, “Mr. Ungerer didn’t ask me!” 


Congregational Activities 


Since 1919 Mr. Ungerer has been a 
member of the council at Reformation, 


Mr. Heiby W. Ungerer 


and has been chairman of almost every 
committee in the congregation. He 
heads the current seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary Committee, which is arranging 
a Diamond Jubilee celebration for Oc- 
tober 31, 1943. Pastor Knubel says, 
“Mr. Ungerer has been one of the most 
energetic and self-sacrificing leaders 
of our congregation, and is always will- 
ing to take on real responsibility, He 
has always thought of the congregation 
in its proper setting in the community, 
the church at large, the nation, and 
even in world relationships. He is so- 
cial-minded without compromising any 
of the strong convictions of his faith.” 

For over ten years, Mr. Ungerer has 
been president of the Rochester Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Union, which has 
established a number of congregations 
since it was founded in 1888. He was 
president of the Federation of Churches 


1939-41, and of the Federation of Men’s 


Bible Classes, 1923-27. 


Synodical Activities ; 

have long claimed Mr. Ungerer’s attén- _ 
tion. During the time when his con-. | 
nection was with the New York and | 
New England Synod and under the © 
presidency of Dr. Samuel Trexler, he 
attended conventions and was an active: 
delegate. When the synodical merger 
commission was formed in 1923, Mr. | 
Ungerer was made a lay commissioner | 
representing the New York and New — 
England Synod, and served as chair- | 
man, 1928-29. He was first president. — 
of the synodical Brotherhood 1930-33. | 
He was elected a member of the im- © 
portant Board of Education when it. 
was formed in 1930 and served until © 
1936; elected again in 1939, he has been ~ 
chairman since 1941. He was co-chair- 
man with Frederic Sutter, D.D., LL.D.,. | 
of the campaign for Wagner and Hart- — 
wick Colleges, 1941. 


U. L. C. A. Interests 


Mr, Ungerer has been a delegate to — 
every convention of the United Lu- — 
theran Church since 1924, except 1938. 
He was elected a member of the Board — 
of American Missions in 1936, and has. — 
been chairman of its Finance Commit- — 
tee since 1941. This Board appointed — 
him to the Investment Commission, of — 
which he is secretary. Mr. Ungerer has. — 
been exceptionally active in the na- — 
tional Brotherhood, and has been a — 
member of the Executive Committee — 
since the reorganization of the Broth- 
erhood in 1936. He formulated and — 
carried through to adoption the Broth- — 
erhood’s Fifth Objective on Christian | 
Citizenship, although he feels that the — 
Objective has not been as widely ac-~ 
cepted as it should have been. He says — 
that our Lutheran Church was the first 
officially to incorporate such a program — 
as has now become the basic require- — 
ment of our hope for a new and better — 
world. Mr. Ungerer was also an at- © 
tendant at the Lutheran World Con- 
vention in Copenhagen, in 1929, and — 
also traveled extensively in Europe. 

Mr. Ungerer is an effective speaker. 
Long ago, he had spoken in the various 
Lutheran churches of Rochester, and 
during his presidency of the Federation 
of Churches he covered all of the Prot- 
estant churches in which he had not 
previously had contacts. He has often 
been called upon to conduct services 
churches when the minister was ill or 
the pastorate was vacant. 

Mr. Ungerer was born at Lyons, fou 
miles east of Rochester. His father’s 
family was of Alsatian descent and his 
mother’s of New York stock from the - 
Mohawk Valley. Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., awarded him the A 
degree, cum laude, in 1911, and Colum: 
bia Law School, New York Cnn 
LL.B. degree. ; 
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CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the 
convention will be given Hospitality. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual conyention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 20 and 21, the Rev. Olen 
A. Peters pastor, beginning at 2.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 20, with a Communion 
Service. The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, mission- 
ary on furlough from British Guiana, will be 
the convention speaker. 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will convene in Trinity Church, 
Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
ber 12 and> 13. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday. Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 

Harriet Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held at Christ Church, Third St. 
and West Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich., Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, the Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg pastor. Mrs. Claudius E. Jensen, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod in the Midwest will be held 
October 13 and 14 in Zion Church, Emerald, 
Nebr., the Rev. A. Duis pastor. 

Mrs. Hugo Welchert, Sec. 


The eighth biennial convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday evening, October 13, 
and will continue October 14 and 15. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will precede the 
convention on October 13. 

Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will hold its fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention in St. Luke’s Church, 417-25 North 
Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., W. L. Katz, D.D., 
pastor, Thursday, October 21. 

Elizabeth C. Haller, Sta. Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s issiona’ Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will be held Wednesday, October 13, in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor. Mrs. W. M. Watt, Sec. 


CONFERENCES | 


The Conference of the Michigan Synod will 
meet September 28 at Flint, Mich., in Holy 
els Church, the Rev. L. F. Gunderman 
pastor. 

Conference will open with Holy Communion 
at 9.30 A. M., with President R. R. Sala preach- 
ing, the sermon. 

‘wo lectures will be presented on the Epistle 
to the Philippians by the Rev. Joseph Sittler, 
Jr., of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. Dr. 
R. J. White of Grand Rapids will report on 
“The Deputation Fellowship School of Missions.” 

One item of business will be the dividing of 
the conference into an Eastern and Western 
Conference. Paul W. Dieckman, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet in First Lutheran Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, the Rev. Dale C. Recker pastor, 
September 22 and 23. Conference will open 
with Holy Communion at 10.45 A. M., Wednes- 
day, September 22, with the president, the Rev. 
G. D. Keister, percr the sermon. 

. Franklin Koch, D.D., executive secretary 
of the Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will be the 
speaker at the banquet to be held in the church 
parlors Wednesday evening at 6.30. 

M. G. Bishop, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio will meet September 29 and 30 in Trinity 
Church, Lewisburg, Ohio, H. C. Getter, D.D., 
pastor. The convention will open with Holy 


September 22, 1943 


PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 
are proud of their only women’s college at 


Marion, Virginia? 


—A Junior College with two years of college 
work following the last two years of high 


school. 


—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


—Within the financial ability of the girl who 


really wishes further education. 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


Communion at 10.30 A. M., Wednesday. The 
convention sermon will be preached by the 
president, the Rev. John M. Warnes. 

Annual Brotherhood banquet at 6.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, with C. Franklin Koch, D.D., as 
the speaker. H. W. Hanshue, Sec. 


The Winchester Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia will meet in St. John’s Church, Mt. 
Williams, Va., the Rev. E. B. Smith pastor, Sep- 
tember 28 and 29. The Communion will be ad- 
ministered, and the sermon preached by Pres- 
ident C. J. Rice. Representatives from the 
United Lutheran Church will present the work 
of the Church. Fr L. Roof, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARY 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia will be held September 30 at 2.00 P. M. 
in the chapel on the Seminary Campus. This 
meeting will be held in connection with Semi- 
nary Day. The Rev. John W. Doberstein, 
Litt.D., chaplain at Muhlenberg College, will be 
the speaker. Ruth D. Rhyne, Rec. Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Arthur Schuyler Hardy, D.D. 


died at his home in Bellmore, L. I., N. Y., fol- 
lowing a brief illness, July 3, 1943. The funeral 
service was held July 6 at the Church of the 
Epiphany, Hempstead, L. I., the president of 
the United Synod of New York, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, and the president of the Long 
Island Conference, the Rev. Walter M. Ruccius, 
conducting the service. Interment took place 
the following day at Syracuse, N. Y. ere 
remain his widow, Mrs. Julia Motzer Hardy; 
two daughters, Marion Hardy Heins and Eleanor 
L. Sherman; and two sons, Herman Leroy and 
Arthur Julian Hardy. 

Dr. Hardy was born at Milford, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 20, 1868, the son of the Rev. Oscar Hardy 
and Sarah Celestia (Luther) Hardy. He was 
educated at Canada Collegiate Institute, Mor- 
risburg, Ontario, and Hartwick Theological 
Seminary, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., and was 
pecans by the Franckean Synod, June 11, 


He served the following congregations as pas- 
tor: Zion, Seward, N. Y.; East Schodack; St. 
Matthew’s, Oswego; Atonement, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Our Saviour Church, New York City; Holy 
Trinity, Hollis, N. Y.;: and Emmanuel Church, 
New York City, from which he resigned in 
1942. Since that time he has supplied St. 
Stephen’s Church, Hicksville, and Christ Church, 
South Huntington, Long Island. 

Besides his pastoral activities Dr. Hardy was 
active in the general work of the church. For 
many years he was outstanding in the mission 
work of the synod, and took a prominent part 

the development of the Hartwick institu- 
tions. He was a member of the commission 
that finally secured the merging of the three 
synods on the New York territory, and was 
altogether an influence that counted much in 
the development of the Lutheran Church in the 
Empire State. S. G. Trexler. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. John G. Traver 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to SemOve from our midst our sister and friend, 
an 

Whereas, it is but just that a fitting recogni- 
tion of her many virtues should be had, be it 

Resolved, by the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Hartwick Seminary Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, that in the death of Mrs. John G. 
Traver this society laments the loss of a sister 
who was ever ready to aid us in every way; 
whose utmost endeavors were extended for our 
welfare and prosperity; friend and companion 


Young Women—Attention 


Patriotic women from every walk of life 
have eagerly responded to their nation’s 
call. Their self-sacrificing service behind 
the firing line sets a high standard of devo- 
tion and loyalty. 


Christ’s Kingdom is challenged boldly and 
needs women as well as men for the spir- 
itual victory. Serving the needy in Christ’s 
mame brings deaconesses into contact daily 
with opposing forces and they thereby ren- 
gee eeretal service to our nation’s home 
ront. 


Sufferers of all kind need you. CHRIST 
CALLS YOU. The Church will train and 
support you. WHAT IS YOUR RESPONSE? 


Applicants should be 20-35 years of age, 
free from other obligations, physically sound 
and mentally alert, members of our Church 
and prompted by gratitude to God and sym- 
pathy for fellow-men. They should have 
practical experience in life, in nursing, 
teaching, business or some other profession 
and have at least a high school education. 
Course of training begins October fourth. 
For further information, visit or write to 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deacon- 
esses, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. istmmas cards, Also cards for 
MENTS. Each Gane 


eccasions. TR CHRIS' 
is some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APP! 
OCK BOTTOM PRICES, Write TODAY for complete informati: 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept, 1g Box 9342 Philadejphia, Pa. 
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who was dear to us all; whose wise counsel, 
spirit of equality and fairness, optimism and 
encouragement, and devout Christian life were 
a standard of guidance to all who knew her. 
Resolved, that the heartfelt sympathy of this 
society be extended to her bereaved family, 
Resolved, that these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of our society, and a copy 
thereof be transmitted to THe LuTHreran and_ to 
the secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Eastern Conference of New York. 
Mrs. Alfred M. Buechner. 
Mrs. Kenneth Augur. 
Milford, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dexnis, Peter, from oe E. Upsal St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., to 453 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, 
a 


Fischer, E. E., D.D., from 7322 Boyer St., Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa., to 419 E. Hortter St., Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa., or Office: 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Koons, ade H., from Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, to 124 West Findlay St., 
Carey, Ohio. 7 

Miller, J. L., D.D., from 2127 Volney Road, 
Youngstown, Ohio, to 2127 Volney Road, 
Youngstown 7, Ohio. 

Sigmon, R. B., from Claremont, N. C., to 
Granite Falls, N. C. 

Taylor, Dickson W., from Konnarock, Va., to 

205 Harvey St., Radford, Va. 
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ONLY CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
CAN WIN THE PEACE! 


“That's my pastor, Bill.” 


In far corners of the earth boys from our 


churches, members of the armed forces, 
welcome news of home and church and 
Sunday school. They welcome also the 
special literature provided by the church 
and its official publishing house to help 
them find spiritual comfort. 


Many of these Christian boys have be- 
come missionaries among their buddies. 
They know—and have—what it takes to 
win the war; and they also know, better 


than we, that only Christian teaching 


YOu Z YOUR 


NEED YOUR PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING z HOUSE 


HOUSE 4] NEEDS YOU 


can win that just and durable peace. 


As we work together, church and pub- 
lishing house, to minister to our boys in | 
the service, let us cooperate more effec- 
tively to teach Christ’s way here at home 
and thus to lay the groundwork for a 


lasting peace. 


Teamwork will do it: each local church 
and its official publishing house united 
in service, conserving their resources and 
energizing their message through the use 


of the approved teaching materials. 


This is a cooperative message from 
THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES 
in the interest of all-out Christian teaching. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


